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INTRODUCTION. 


So is known for fM*.rt4\in tho life of 

llerniloLus, “the fnthoi' of history,” tlmt it iimy well 
he ii subject of C(jngratul:i( ion ihut he has not shariMl 
the ImU*. of iroiiier, the fsitluu* of ]»oelry, in having 
<luuht tlirown on his individiml exisie.nee. 

II(! a|)|M*nrs to have lieeii horn ahoiit the year 481 
hefiiiH* (ihrist, ]iel\ve.en the tw«i great Persian invasions 
of (ireeco, at Kalieariiassus, a eolonyof Ihnian (Sri'eks 
(111 the coast of Asia Minor. His family was oiu^ of 
some distinction. Fhnn his writings alone W(^ should 
know that he reedved a iiheml education, and heoanuj 
familiarly a :(]uain1ed with the. cniTent literature of his 
day; and the epic, form of his great prosc! work. Insides 
numhiu'less expres.-ious and allusions, hears ^vitness tp 
the fae,t that the Homeric jioems wc*re liis eonstant 
study and modid. 

riis early maidiooil wjw .spent in exteiisivi* travels, 
in whiidi he aeiaimulated the niLseellaneoiis materials 
of his narrative. He vi.‘<it(fl, in the eour.se of them, a 
great part of the then known world ; from lljibylon 
and Susa in the east to the ('o;ust of Italy in Hu 

A. 0. vnl. iii. a 
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west ; and from tlio nionths of tlio Dninper and tlio 
Danube in the nortli, to tlie ciitarauis of Upper E^^ypt 
soutlbwards. Thus his tinvek covercil a distaiiee of 
tliirty-ono de{];roes of lon^itiidn fituii oast to west, and 
twenty-four of lat itiido fwnn north tt> south — an area of 
somethin'' like 1700 miles s(]iiarc. It was an inimeiiso 
range in days when there were few faeilities for loeomo- 
tion, and when every country was supposed to bi; at w'ar 
with its neigh houre, uidess Iwuiul by express treaties 
of peace and alliance. He trav(‘llcd, too, it must bo 
remembensl, in an age when robbers by land and sea 
were nienibors of a reciignise«l piDfession,— -very luei’a- 
tive and not entirely disrepiihible : when (as wc^ shall 
.see hereafter) disappointed politieid or iiiililary adven- 
turer took to piracy ;is a last ii*surt, without any sort 
of eom])nm;tion. “ Pray, friends, are you pirates, — or 
what?” is the ((iiestion wliieh (dd Nestor ])uts to liis 
visitors, in the M)dyssey/ without the least intention 
either of j<'.sting or of giving oll'enet*. A voyage- itsi-lf 
was such a perilous matter, that atireck seaman never, 
if he could help it, lost sight of land in the daytime, or 
remained on hoard ins .ship tluring the night; and at 
a later date the ]ihiloso]))ier Aristotle distinetly ailmila 
that even his ideal “hrave” man may, witlnmt ])rejndieu 
to his character, fear tin* being dnovned at sea. 'fhe 
mngoof (^ir author’s tmvels is, however, le<s wonilei-fiil 
than their busy niiiiul«!iH\ss. lie is tiuvi-ller, aridnvo 
loglst, natural pliilosopliiT, and bistorian eombined in 
011(3. He apiM-ai-s si:are.ely ever to have eoin liided hi.s 
VLsit to a country without i‘xhansting every availahio 
sounre of information. Pefsonal iiiijiiiry alone .«eenis to 
have satistied him, wheii-ver it eonid he made ; though 
he consulted carefully all written materials within his 
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Teach, Toconls pu})lic and private, Racnnl and secular. 
Ke lij'l illy calls his work a “History,” for the Greek 
woiil “ liistory ” moans really “ investigation,” though 
it has pussiMl into a difreitmt use witli us. In Kgypt 
alone he sceins to have spent many yi^ars, visiting 
and exploring its most remarkahle cities- Memphis, 
Hieropolis, and the “ liiimlred - gated ” Tliehes. In 
(i recce prnjjer, as W(;ll as its colonies on the Asiatic 
seaboard ainl in South Italy, and in all the islands 
of the Archipelago, he is everywhere, at honu;, us widl 
*ivs in the remoter itigioiis of Asia Minor. 

iSueh details of his life as have come down to ns 
rest on somewhat doiihtful authority. It is said 
that he was driven from Halicarnassus to Samos hy 
the t 3 Tanny of Lvgdamis, gmndson of that Queen 
Arleniisia whose conduct he neverthch*ss, with some 
generosity, iinmortalis(.‘s in his account of th(> battle uf 
Salarnis ; that in Siuiios he leanuMl the Ionic dialect 
in which his history is written ; that in time he 
returned to head a siUM*e.ssful insurrection against 
Lygdamis, Imt then, tinding himself unpopular, joined 
in the Athenian colonisation of Tlmrium, in Italy, 
where he. »lied and was biiriiMl, and where, his tomb in 
the market-phice. Avas hnig shown. His residence at 
Samos may have lM>(>n a fiction invented to e.\]ilain 
the dialect in which he wrote, which was ^nore pro- 
bably that consecrsited by usage to liistorical comjH>si- 
tioii. At oik; time he appears to have removi'd to 
Athens, where he recei veil great honnur.s, partly in the 
siihstantial .shape «if ten Udeiits (more than .£2100), 
after a public reeitation of Ris liistory. Accoiiling to 
one story, be. was coiiiinissioned to ivatl it before the 
Assiunbly c)f all the Greek States on the occasion of 
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the great national games held e^ery fourUi year at 
Olympia in Elis. 

Amongst the audience on some such occasioni most 
probably at Atliens, a young Atlienian, 'I'hiicydidcs, 
is said to have been prewMit; mid the introduction 
which then took place may have given the iii-st 
stimulus to the future historian of the Pidojuuniesian 
war, who, despairing of surpassing his pr(?deceasor os 
a charming story-teller, Ixddly struck out for himself 
a new path, as the foumler of the critical method. Tt 
seems also that at Atliens llerotlotus enjoyeil the. friend- 
ship of the great tragic jioet Sophocles, riutarch has 
preserved the opening woitls of a poem in which the 
tragedian compliments the historian, sifter he hsid quit- 
ted Athens for 'riiurium. In two of the trageilies of 
Sophocles, the ‘(Edipus at Colonos* sind the ‘Antigone,* 
are passages phiinly adapted fiinii this history. The 
society of Athens under Pt?rie]es, cMunprising all tliat 
was most select and hrilliaiit in art and intellect, must 
have had great attiuctions fur Herodotus ; and it im- 
plies some self-denial on his part to have torn him- 
self away from it. Probably ho longed to e-xei-cise, 
as most (Greeks did, full political rights, which, as iui 
alien, he could not at Athens, tlnuigli lie was 

evidently an enthusiastic admiror of her institutions. 

. ^fter Jjis eiiiigmtion to Tlinriinn, he. seems to have 
devoted his life to the elabonition and aiupjilieatioii of 
his gmit work. S(!vc*i':il pa.ss;ige.s in his history prove 
that lie ivas, at all events, acijuainled with tll(^ earlier 
events of the great Peloponnesian Avar, 'riio balaiUM* 
of evidence .seems to jioint to hi.s death having occiUTcd 
when he Ai’as about sixty. If .so, he* at least escaped 
witnessing, as tlie ivsult of that war, tin* fall of his 
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beloved Athens from her well -won supremacy over 
Greece. 

Tlie Jiistoiy of Herodotus is a great prose epic, sug- 
gested doubtless to the author in eiirly life by tho fame 
of those events which were still fresh in the minds of 
vll men — the i-epulso of tho Persian iiiviisioii, and the 
liberation of (Ireeco. The Gi*eeks had thrown off col- 
onies, from time to time, into the islands of the 
Levant and tho Avost coast of Asia.* Thoso Asiatic 
Greeks had actually boon enslaved by Persia; and 
•European Greece, though free from tho first, could 
only Avake to the full conscioiLsuess of that fri>edoin 
Avhcii tho OA’^orshadoAviiig dread of the monster Asiatic 
power had been dissipated. Independence could be 
but a name for either Athenian or Spartan, so long as 
the very sight of the Persian dress (as Herodotus tells 
us) inspired terror. Until !Miltiades aa'ou Marathon, hy 
a rush as ap]):iroiitly desperate os our llalaklava charge, 
the Peisiaiis had hceii reputed invincible. Their second 
expedition against Orec?ce Avas intended to repair the 
daiiuiged iirestige of Persian valour, hy setting in mo- 
tion oA'erAvheliiiiiig iniiiihers. It seemed as if the dead 
Avcight alone of Asiatic tleets and armies must carry all 
before it. It did indeed eaiTy Athens, hut m)t the Athen- 
ians. Tho soa-liglit of Salamis Avas Avon hy citizens aa'Iio 
hiul lost their city. The two gmat victories which fol- 
loAvcd Avithiii a year — IMakAja and ^lycale, gaineif on 
the same day — indicated for cA'er the superiority of 
Kuropoans over Asiatics. The latter avos fought out 

* (^r ilicsi? colonics, some Averc Iniiinn, soiiuj Dorisiii, and 
sumo vMoIiiUi, Imvin;' liccn originally fonnilod liy cacli of these 
old Greek races. Ihit Ilcriidnliis usually speaks of them all ns 
“loiiians,” as these, took the most active share in the Avar. 
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on Asiniic ground — tlio beginning of the groat rotiibu- 
tion wliioh lias continued even to the present time, 
represented by nnccrtiiiii tides of AVestern cunqiiest 
grculiially gaining ground on the Kiist. 

Never before or since lisw an author eniployoil him- 
self ^vith grander subject-iimtler tlian Iferodotus. The 
victories of h'rcedoiii in all ages, more than any other 
conqucsla, liave atiiiiMl the human heart to its depths. 
It is the cause that alone humanises war, and makes it . 
other than brutal bubdiery. Abiny such vii.'tories tlmro 
have been in the course of time, but all of hx'al ainr 
limibitl importance in comparison. Ami, indeed, per- 
haps Mamthoii ma<lc Moigiirten possible. Hy Sulnmis 
and 'Plabea the world may have escapcHl being oriental- 
ised forever, and bound in the immobility of (liina. 
These Ixittles, by saving freedom a]id securing pi’ogress, 
anticipated the overthrow* of the Saracens before Toure, 
Jiiul of the Turks hefore A’ieritia. Herodotus, indeed, 
could not see all this, when the ])lau of his gn>at his- 
tory dawmed on his mind, but the salvation of bis be- 
loved (.fleece was to liini a siiflicie.nt inspinition. 

We find the same unity of design in the history of 
Heroilotus as in Homer’s grc*at epic. As in the ‘ Iliad,’ 
mil the siege of Tioy but the wrath of Achilles is the 
eontinual burden, so, in our uulhoi‘’s w*ork, not the Jiis- 
tor;^of Cfj[ecct.‘ but the destruction of the. groat Persian 
armada is its one gr<>at subject. All the other local 
histories, though introduced with iiiiich fulness of 
detail, are subordinate to this coiisniumation. They 
flow to it like the tributaries of a river, whose inigbl 
and graiidiMir make men Hove to oxidore its sources. 
He gives us in succession the early history of J^ydia, 
of Iiubyloii, and of Assyria, in order to trace the rise 
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and iiill of those several Asiatic powers which merged 
at List in the great ernpiit) of the ^ledes and Peraians, 
wiio are the actoi's in his true dminii, to wliich these 
])reliniinary histories are a discursive prologue. His 
work is not a romance founded on fact, like Xeno- 
phon’s ‘Education of Cyrus/ or SSliakspeai'c’s his- 
torical plays, or IScott’s ‘Qiitmtin Durward.* It is 
serious history, as histoiy was understood in his time. 
Hut the historian’s apiKititc was oiiniivoruus in the 
collection of iiiatfsrials, and itibustly digested fahlo and 
fact alike. His mind was like that of Kroissiirt and 
Philip do CoiuiiKJs, who lived in another age, when 
miracles were thought matters of course. Yet in He- 
rodotus we pei'ceivc the dawning of that criticism 
wliich finds its full expi'cssion in Thucydides, who was 
in mind a modern historian, though less fiistidious as to 
the evidence of facts than a man of our century would 
he. The incredulity of Herodotus, when it shows itself, 
seems rather evoked by the susiiected veracity of his 
informant, or some contradiction in phenomena, than 
by the iiici'ediblc nature of the facts themselves. 

He has been most found fault with for ascribing 
effects to inadecpiate causes ; but wc ought ratlier to feel 
grateful to him, considering the mould in which the 
miml of liis time wjis- tust, for endeavouring to trace 
the connection between cause and (dfect iit all. In 
Homer the gods are always in mpiisition, and uTways 
at hand to manage matters, even in minutest details. 
That HeiiHlotiis had a Rdigious mind thei’e ran he no 
iloubt,, for he, spe/aka even of f»weigu v\uil bavlniiic 
rites and beliefs with intense res])ect. And tin* great 
Libei’iiiioii War of Oreeco Avas. in its eii*cnnistanc(*s, cal- 
culated to illustrate one. givat pervading ]>nn(‘ij[>ht i>f his 
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religion — ^that heaven will noi allow an excess of 
niortiJ prospciity. Tlio rock which overhung the hay 
of Salaiiiis, wlieiiec Xerxes looked tiowii on his 
host, might well besiv the statue of Nemesis. Nemesis, 
ill the religious system of the ancient Greeks, is 
the great divine stewaixlcss, who assigns to man his 
(piota of good or of evil. If man takes to himself more 
good than his shai'c, site adjusts the balance by giving 
him evil ; for the gods are jealous of those who tiy to 
vie with them. Did not Aiiollo Hay ^lawyas for daring 
to contend with him on the lyre 1 Did not j\linerva 
change Anichue into a sjndm* for boasting to bo a better 
spinster than homolf 1 So the Sovereign of the gods 
cannot endure the luxury and i)ride of the (jarthly 
despot. It becomes the business of Xi^mesis to com- 
pass his destruction. 8ho invokes against liim Ati, 
or Infatuation. Ate blindfolds liis mind, and forces 
him to enter of his own will on the ])ath whose end is 
destruction. To waixl oif tills, men rcsoii; to sacniice ; 
but any sacrifice short of what is most jirccious is use- 
less. Polycratcs, the daspot of Samos, almost insults 
the gods in supposing that throwing a jewel into the 
sea will atone for tlie <!rime of jirosjieious sovercignty ; 
the ring conics back to him in a fish brought to his 
table. AVas not Aganieninon iMunjiellod to sacniice 
his daughter, the pride of his house, before he trould 
obtafti a eSr wind to sail t«» Troy? It seems to have 
been an article of the Athenians’ crt^c*d, wliieh Herod- 
otus shanjd, that there xvas a sort of wiekednc.ss in 
one fife man attempting to ri.se above the. level of his 
fellow-eiii/ens ; and ]ii‘rha)^ the.y thoughl. that, their 
honourable punishment of ostracism was devised as 
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much for a great man’s good as fur theirs.* It was a 
kind of inverted doctrine of the divine right of kings, 
traces of which wc lind throughout the Attic litcmture. 
Had Herodotus lived in our diiy, we may imagine 
that his attention wouhl liave heeii powerfully arrested 
by the fate of Nai)oleon the Eii^t, or the Czar Nicholas 
of Jkiissia, as illustrating this sentiiiient. 

Frequent rciferonces will he found in these pages to 
hJr liawlinson’s ‘llistniy of Herodotus;* hut it is 
desired liere to aekiiowlcdge more distinctly the use 
which has been made of his exliaustivc volumes. 

The History of Herodotus was divided by the an- 
cients into nine honks, esiidi Iwaring the name of one 
of the Muses. His cnvii oitlor of narration is VJ'iy dis- 
cursive, for he digresses into local history and aiu'cilote 
continually. In these pages a rearrangement into 
chapters •will i)erliaps ho more welcome to the general 
reader. 

* OstmeiNin Wiis so railed from the oyster-shells on which 
Athenian eitixeiis wrote tlicir iiiiines in voting. Any man of 
more than average greatness or giwdncss was liable to incur 
this left-handed eomtiliinent. which ronsisted in his being re- 
quested to go aliroml for a term of years, in case a sullieieiit 
nunilter of votes was given. It was instituted as a security to 
deumeincy, and as ]ireveutive of map* iVctaU It was dis- 
eri'diled at l.nst hy its a]qdieatioii t«» tlie easi* of rjidiulgig' di*nin- 
gogue. The Syiw:usau.s liad a .similar iustitiition ealhsl “ IVtal- 
isin,*’ from the loaves of olive on which the names were written. 




THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 


CHAPTER 1. 

CIUESUS. 


" And cvi*r, nprainst carps, 

]ia]i iiip ill soft Lydiuii uirs." 

-Milton, “ L'AUesm.” 

In tbo great unarrcl l)otwcoii Europe and Asia, wliich 
is the end and scope of our author's work, it is of the 
utmost consefiuciicc to tlic satisfaction of his religious 
principles that the bilanre of hlaiue. should incline to 
the side ol‘ t he true olVeiiders. According to the show- 
ing of the l*er.sians theiiisclvt?s, who had their story- 
tellers, if not historians, the Asiatics were the iii*st of- 
fenders. A 1 ’iKeniidan ski])pei' went to Algos, and (‘arried 
olf lo, the king’s daughter, to Egypt, whither he was 
hoiinil. Iiy way of reprisids, the Cifcks iheirrarried 
olf two wonieu for one -Euiopa from Tyre, and ^Ied(?a 
fi*oin Colchis. I'his may have partly excused Alex- 
ander or Earia, son of Priam king of Troy, for carry- 
ing (dV Helen, the wife o4’ Menelaus, fiimi Sparta, in 
the second generation afterwaiils. Hut then, said the 
Persians, the Creeks \iiit themselves clearly in the wrong 
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— for instead of canying off .anothev lady, they made 
the abduction of Helen a case of war. “ To cany off 
'vvoinen was nianifcstly the deed of uiijust iiieii, hut to 
iiuikc so siii’ious matUu' of their alxhiction was tlie part 
of siiu[)li!tons, since they hardly could have heon car- 
ried off without tlieir own (uuiKont.’* Indeed, acconl- 
ing to one account, Jo at hiast elo[)ed of lier own free 
will. But in fact, our historian thinks, from the time 
of the Trojan war the Asiatics looked upon the (Ireeks 
as their natural eneinies. 

Witlmut discussing too curiously all these tales, 
lleiodotus has no douht in liis own mind that the 
hhime ought t<^ li«* with the Asiatics, since (hiesus, 
king of Lydia, was the first historical aggi-essor. Be- 
fore his time all the (B-eeks were free, and he wjis the 
first Asiatic ])otentiite who, by fair nutans or foul. 
Induced Grecian state.s to various kinds of ilepondeiicy. 
The towns on the coast he subdued by force,. easily 
enough. He had ] imposed to try tin* same means with 
tlio islandera of tliu Andiipelago, when lie was dis- 
suaded from In's ])urpi »s<* by a slirewd jest. Among otln.T 
tmvellera who visih'd In's (rourt was one of the Seven 
Wise ^Fcn of Greece — Bias of rriene. The king 
asked him, iis he did all his visitors, what was the last 
news? “The islanders,” S5ii<l Bias, “are busy raising 
n force of cavalry with wJjich they mean to invade 
Lydia.** Creesus declared it w'as the very thing he 
coiihl wish, — ^but he, hanlly believed they could Imj so 
utterly fooli.sli. Bias ventunjil to think that the 
Greek islanders would he equally amused to hear tliat 
the Lytlians intended to aiiack th(‘.m on their own 
element. The king took the liint : and it is the 
earliest specimen we liavo of the wisdom wliicdi after- 
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wards so ofton clothed itself in the language of the 
“ Court Fool.” 

Tlio Lydians appcjar to havo been a people, like the 
Egyptians, of nearly imnienioria] civilisation, and, like 
the Asiatic tribes who fought for the Trojans, to have 
liad a coinnion origin with the Greeks tlicinselviis, and 
to havo diilered little from tliein in manners iuid cus- 
toms. There is inaniftist truth in the tradition which 
coniKioted them with the Ktruscans and the Pclasgians; 
ami tlieir three dynasties, of the second of which Jfer- 
cules was said to be tlie founder, may have rfipresented 
1111*00 cognate nices of e.oiHpioror.s, like the Saxons, 
Danes, and ^N^ormans with us. They apiiear to havo 
been at first a warlike pcjople, but to have been ener- 
vatiMl by eom]nrst, ami then, like the descendants of 
the ancient Italians, to liave become chiefly famous us 
artiste, oapocially as musicians. 

This Cnesus, the, son of Alyattes, in time exi ended 
his empire over iimst of the eouiilries westward t»l* tlie 
river Halys. He was, in some sort, the Solomon of bis 
age; fabuloiisly rirli, magnificent in his e-xpeiiditini}, 
and of unhoumhsl hospitality; m that great im.*n came to 
visit him from all ]mi*ts, and to g-.ize on tlie splendours 
of his court. Amongst them was Solon the Athenian. 
Solon had riMnodeljcd the laws of Athens, with the 
concurrence of the At heiiiaii peojile ; hut, knowing the 
ficklciuiss of his countrymen, hml gone into voluntary 
exile for ten years, liaving iKunid them hy oath that 
tlu*y would make, no eliaiige in their institutions in his 
aliseiice. (hiesiis, in tin* coiii'se of his eonvei-saiions 
with Solon, wished to ex?i.rael. from him the, confession 
that he. considered him the happiest of mankind. 
iSolon refused to uecuunt ou man happy till death bad 
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sot its seal on his felicity, and took occasion to warn 
CnBSiis of the instability of all hiunaiL atlaii's, dUat- 
ing especially on the jealous nature of the gods. 'J'he 
king could not brook the plain-speaking of his gucst^ 
and dismissed him in disfavour. He was soon' to 
prove the truth of his waniiiig: the terrible Nejiicsis, 
sa 3 's our author, was awakened- -probably, lie thinks, 
by this very boast of thinking himself the happiest of 
mortals. Then he goes on to tell, in his own delightful 
fashion — 


The Story op Adrastus. 

Ciwsus had two sons — the one grievously aUlieted, for 
he was <leaf and dumb, but the othc.*r by far the fimt 
of the j'ouths of his age, by name Atys. Now (.Iro».sus 
dreamed that he should lose this Atys by the stroke of 
an iron weapon. Through fear of this ilniani, he took 
him no lunger with him to the wars, but sought out 
for him a wif<‘. who might keep him at home. Nay, 
he even liad all the weapfuis that hung in the men’s 
rooms stackcil away in the inner diambers, lest any of 
them might fall on him by accident. While the mar- 
riage was pre}>jiriiig, thfui? came ti» seek iiduge at Saidis 
a IMirygian of ro^’al biitli wlm had committed homi- 
cide. Cnx'sus purilied him with the due rites, and 
then im|iujjed his name.. lie. said, 1 am Adnistus, 
son oi^Oonlias; .1 slew my brotluM* by misadventure, 
and my fathfU' has turned me out of doors, and 1 have 
lost all.” Ami Cimaiis aii.swerod, “ Thou ail tlie son 
of a friend, and art come to friends ; with me thou 
dialt lack nothing. Thou f'ilt do best to bear thy 
niisha]) as lightly a.s thou inayest.” About this time 
it came to p.ss that a huge wild hoar came out of 
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Mount Olympus in Mysia and laid waste the fields ; 
and the people came to Oimsiis and besought him to 
send to them liis son to help them witli the hnnting- 
tmfn. And (Ji'cesiis, miiultul of the dream, refused to 
send his sun, but piomised to send the train and picked 
sportsmen of the Lydians. Hut his son Atys coming 
in, was much vexed, and said, “Thou luingest me to 
shame, my father, in the eyes of the citizens and of my 
bride, in that thou dost forbid mo to go to the wars 
and the chase, as though I were a coward.” Hut (hwsus 
said, “ I hold thee no coward, yet I do wisely, for I 
M'iis warned by a dream that Jin iion weapon should 
slay tlu'e; therefore did I give tbi*e a wife to keep 
tliee at Iiome. hbr thou art in truth my only son, for 
tluj other [ count as though he were not, being deaf 
and dumb.” Then answeml the son, “ Jt is natural, 
my fathe.r, to take good heed on my behalf, after 
siudi a dream. Hut wliat inm wtM])on hath a boar, 
or wliat hands to hurl- it? If indeed thou hadst 
dreaiiuMl that I should die by a tusk, thou woiildst 
be wise in doing what thou dnest, hut not now% for 
this war is not with m»*n.” (htesus roiifessed him- 
self ]iersuaded hy these wonls, and allowed his son to 
join the ehase ; hut he beggt*d Ailrastus to go with him 
and guard him, lest any evil should happen hy the 
M'ay ; and Admstus, thoiigli heavy of lieart, dei iiied 
that he eould deny ('iiesiis nothing in return Tor his 
kindiu'ss, ami went ae4*ordingly. So the iiiinters made 
a great hunt, and having hroiight the hoar to bay, stood 
round and thivw javidins at him. And it eame to pass 
that .\drastiis threw his javidin, and inisstMl the hoar, 
ami killeil the son of (hiesus. 8o the ilicam was ful- 
filled. X(tw (btrsus, when he heaiil the news, was 
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»orely troublcdi and in Ids anguish called on Jupitoras 
lonl of piiriticatioii, as IoihI of the hearth, sis lord of 
companionship, to 'witness what ho siilfered at the 
hands of his suppliant, his guest, and the man whom 
he had sent to guaiil his sou. And iioav came the 
LydLins hearing the corpse, and hohind them followed 
the slayer, Adrastiis. And he, shinding 1)6101*0 the 
hicr and stixitchiiig forth his hands, besought Croesus 
to take his life, as he was no longer worthy to live. 
Tlum Ciiesus, though in great grief, ])itied him and 
said, “ Thou hast made full atonement, in that thou 
hast .judg(*d tliyself w'orlhy of clciith. Thou art not 
to Itlame, but as a tool in the hands of some god, who 
long since did signily to me what should come to 
pass.” ■ SoCrcesiis buri«jd his son, and sjiaivd Adrastiis. 
lint wlien he was departed, Adnistiis. as thinking him- 
self of all men the most wi*etrhed, slew himself upon 
the tomi). And (h*o'sns mourned for his son for the 
space of two yttars. lUii at tlx* end of that time he was 
fain to bestir himself, for there came to him a ruinoiir 
that (iyriis the Persian hail mnipiered tint lihtdes, and 
was exalting himself above, all the kings of the eaith ; 
and he hasted, if it were possible, to crush the Pershin 
power before it became loo strong. 

Cnesiis, ill llororlotii.s’ story, aiiponrs in close ivla- 
tiona (vhtirihe god Apollo. Tim world-famous shrine of 
this god was at Deljilii on Mount Parnassus, e.niTently 
believed to be the exact cmitre of the earth — tin? earth 
itself being lookerl upon as a nmiid disc. In the temple 
there, the, site of wbie.ii w'as sup))os(s1 to bo the s])ot 
where the serpent Pytlnni was slain by tb«j arrows of 
the Sun-god. there was xiii oracle, the most rmiowned 
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in the worhL Its answers, in spites of their ambiguity, 
guided the public and piivate affairs of the (Irceks to 
an extent which np])(!ai‘H to us now almost ludicrous. 
Though generally veiguo and pcr|)lcxing, yc^t they were 
often so much to the point, that some of the old Fathers 
of tins 01101*011 attributed them to Satanic influence, as 
they doubtless would table-turning and spirit-rap])iiig, 
if they lived now. It was also believed that their 
effi(jacy ce.ased exactly with the coming of our Lonl, 
by which time, at all events, faith in tlie.m had worn 
out. Milton alludes to this tradition in liis Hymn 
on the Nativity”: — 

“ The onicles arc dumb ; 

No voice or hideous hum 
Riiiis through the arched roof in words deceiving. 

Apollo from his shrine 

Can no more divine. 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos h?aving. 

No nightly trance, <»i* bivathed spell. 

Inspires the j)ale-eye<l priest from the j»rophetic cell.” 

Hefore ho determined on his expedition against 
Cyrus, Oiraus sent 1o test the most Jamous oracles in 
Grc'cce and that of Jupiter Ammon in Idbya, in order 
that ho might know' which was most to be trusted. 
And lie made the trial thus : lie lohl his niessengera 
to ask each or.iele., on the hundredth day after their 
de])arturo, what (,h*o*sua was doing at that pIuTumlar 
hour. The other answera ain uui*ee«u<led, but the 
answer of the priesti*ss of Apollo at Deljdii ran 
thus ; — 

“ Truly the tale of the sand fkiiow, and tla* measures of 
ocean — 

Deftly the dumb 1 read, I list to the voice of the silent. 

A. c. vul. iii. B 
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Savour has reached my sense from afar of a strong- 
Hkinned tortoise 

Simmering, mixed together with flesh of Imnb, in a caldron ; 
Brazen the bed is beneath, suid br:iz(‘n tlie Cf)verlet over."* 

Croesus, 'when ho reccsived this answer, judged the god 
of Dclplii to be the wisest, since lie alone could tell 
exactly what he was doing — ^for he bad heiai cooking tho 
ihvsb of a tortoise, mixed with lamb’s flesh, in u brass 
caldmn with a brass lid. Accoiilingly he si-nt rich 
pr(‘sents to the shrine of Apollo, and ordcnal all bis sub- 
jecls to pay him especial honours, ’riius having satis- 
fied liiuiself that this oniclo at least was triii*., he next 
sent to iiniuire if he, should go to war with the Per- 
sians. The auHWor was, that if he did so “he would 
ruin a great empire;” at which answer Creesus n^joiced 
greatly, for ho expected to diistroy the e.mpire of the 
Persians. He sent a thii'd time and inquired of tho 
oraede if his inign would he long? And the umclo 
answen^il : — 

“ When it shall come to piu«s that tho Modes have a mule 
fnr monarch, 

Lydian, tiMider of had, then ahaig by tho pebbles of 
ITennus 

Flee, and ilelay not then, nor sliame thee to quail as a 
cowanl.” 

Crresiis^Dqoiccil still more when he. heanl this, for ho 
thought that, as a mule could never reagn oviii- men, 
the rule of himself and his descendants would never 
come to an eml. 

His next steji, still under the advice of the oracle, 
Avas to make, friends of' the most powerful (Jn-ek 
stat(‘.s. At this point llerodntiis, having wound his 
readers up to the cxpe<;taliou of a catastrophe, like some 
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modem novelists, divci^'cs into one of his favourite 
episodes, and takes advantiiiro of the hict that Citesus 
found the leading Greek statics to ho. the Laeedicmon- 
iaiis and Athenians, to relate a part of their iiistory. 

At Athens, Pisistmtus, the son of Hippocrates, had 
now raised liiniself to ahsolute power. Athens heing di- 
vi<hMl hetwecn the parties of the Plain and the Coast, he 
Inwl hendiid the third, called the party of the Mountain, 
and by pretending tli.at his enemies had wounded liiiii, 
managed to he allowed a 1)ody-guard, and then seixed on 
the citadel. He liad some vicissitudes of fortune before 
he was firm in the saddle, !ind on oik} occasion returned 
to Atliens in a chariot accompanied by a woman of 
great beauty and stature, who ])crsonnicd the goddess 
Athene (Mimirva).* The succ^css of the imposition is 
possible, if avo remember that the early Greeks be- 
lieved that the gods sometimes (?ame ilown visibly 
among moi*taLs. By Avhatever ileviccs, liowever, he 
gained or secured the sovei-eignty, he appeal's to 
]iav($ ruled Avell and righteously, and to have done 
much for the civilisatitni Jind glory of Athens. 

The Spai'taiis or Lacedmnionians were now beginning 
to assert the lca<lership which they aflei'Avards ob- 
tained in the JV'lojioiinese, as a eonsiMpumce of those 
laws of Tjycurg\is, Avhose sole end and objv.^iUjKas to 
make Sparta a model barrack for a state of soldici's. 

AV'^ith the Spartans Ciiesus liad no didienlty in con- 
cluding an alliance, as the path of fi'icndship had 

* ir he h:ul also 1 hm>ii by the nwl of Hint gniUless, 

the ensi! w«mlil hnvi* Ihmmi very like oiu* which tn-.runvil in the 
rnnenibrnncc nf this generation, when a liigitivu prinee landed 
in Fraiieu with a tame eagle on liis shonitler. 
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"been paved liy a previous iiitcrclmnge of gifts and 
civilities; they had also heal’d of the Delphic ])ro- 
phecics. He immediately proceeded tq commence a 
campaign against the PeTOians by marching into Cap- 
padocia. A sensible T^ydian made one last effort to 
dissuade him. “0 king,” said he, “thou art about 
to maixili against men who have ti’ousm’s of leather, 
and all the rest of their dress of leather, and they 
feed not on what they would like but on wliat thtsy 
have ; for their laml is rough. Nay nnm*., they art*, 
unacjpiainted with wine, being water -thinkers, and 
they have no figs to eat, nor anj'thing (dse tliat is good. 
If thou coTwpioreat them, tliou canst get nothing fi-oin 
them, for they have nothing tr» lose ; if thou dost not, 
thou wilt lose all tliine own good things. There will 
bo no thrusting them back when once they have had 
a taste of what we enjoy; nay, I thank the gods tliat 
they do not put it into the mind of the Pereiaiis 
to inarch against the, Lydians.” 

In undertaking this war, ( ’nesus was jirompted partly 
by ambition, partly by hi.s desiiu to punish Cyrus for 
dethroning Astyagos, the king i>f Media, who was his 
brother-iii-law'. Cifjssing the river HalyH,*' the northern 
boundary, he advune(’<l to the country near Sinope, on 
the Black Sea — in ni(nlern times noh)rii)us as the scene 
of tt“ ^^i;:;truction of the Turkish fl(;et by tlm liussians. 
Here Cyrus marche<l out to meet him. A battle took 
place in which iKitlfsides claimed the victoiy". Crfesus, 
however, thinking his uumbei's too small for ultimate 
success, determined to fall liack on »Sardis, and begin 
the war again after the wniter Avitli larger forcc.s. He 
sent round to his allies to fell them to join him in four 
* Now the Kixil Innsik. 
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montW time. But his long course of prosperity 'was 
<lrawing to its close. Cyrus liad not been so crii)plc(l 
by the battle but that lie could niarcli straiglit to Sar- 
dis and so “ bring the news of his own arrival.” Cra‘- 
sus, though surprised, led out the Lydians to meet liiiii. 
They were at tliis time tis good men of war as any in 
Asia. They fought, like the knights of chivalry, on 
horseback, with long lances ; and the plain befoi'c Sar- 
dis was the battle-fiold of their predilection. But Cyrus 
invented a device to paralyse this cavalry. 'Faking 
* advantage of a horse's siatural fear of camels, he oi- 
gauised a camel brigade and placed it in his front, with 
infantry behind it, and his own cavalry in the r(.‘ar. 
Though the I^ydian knights, like the Austrians at Scni- 
pach, dismounted and fought on foot, the buttle went 
against them, and Cimsus soon found himself besieged 
in his capital. Then he stuit nu'sseiigers to his allies 
urging them to help him with all si.)eed. 

The »Spartans, even had they been able to tojk!!] 
Sardis in tinu>, could not set out at once, as they hap- 
pened just then to have their hands full. They 
were fighting with tho men of Argos about a tract 
of bcnilerland called 'rhyii?a. Argos had been in the 
old Homeric times the head of the Peloponnesus, 
and was always very jealous of Sparlan Rui)iv.macy. 
The plausible plan bad been adopted of fighting out 
this i)aTticular quarrel by three hundred clioseTr'iiieii 
on each side; though thi'ee on each side, as in the 
ailair of tlio Horatii ami Curiatii between Koine and 
Alba, might have answered the purpose, quite. «as well. 
Tho comlial proved as deadly iis that between the 
rival Highland clans i-econled hy Scott in his ‘ Fair 
Maid of Perth.' Two only of the Argives were left, 
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who ran lionio with tlie nevrs of the victory; wliilo a 
single Spartan, raising hiiiiscir up tVoin amongst a 
heap of dead, remained in itossession of the held and 
set up a trophy. So the result was considered indeci- 
sive, and the main armies fell to lighting, and the 
Spartans conquered. Then the Argives shnin their 
hair, which they formerly woin long, and bound tliem- 
selves under a curse not to let it grow again till they 
had recovered Thyroa, and forhtule their womcoi to 
wear gold ornaments — a prohibition ])rol){d)ly moi*o 
diflicnlt to enforce. The Spartans, in retaliation, made 
a conirary vow, to let their hair grow, having worn it 
cnippoil before. Tin? surviveu’ of their thrc.'e hundred 
Avas said to have slain himself for shame. 

Til the mean tinn? (Jrn>sus was a lost man. 'The citadel 
of Sardis liad been scah»d by the Persians at a point where 
a king of ohl had oiiiitied to carry rouinl a lion, which 
was to operate as a charm to prevent its being taken. 
It has b(MMi iiK'ntioned that (hiesus had a son who was 
deaf and dumb. His father had tri(?d in vain all means 
to cure him of his allliction, and given up the attempt 
in despair. lint iioiv, when iSsirdis ^vas (alv(?n, a soldier 
approacheil ( h'oisus, not knowing who ho was, to slay 
him ; and (Jnesus, in his deep grief, did not care to 
hinder him, which lie might have dom? liy giving liis 
name, since (Vrns hat I issiiiMl express orders to his 
armjrthaT the king of Lydia wjis to he taken alive. 
Then sudilcnly the tongue of the youtli was loosed, 
and when he saw tht? IVrsian approaching, he eried 
out — “Fellow, do ntit kill Cixesus!” ami having made 
this beginning, ho continuvd able to speak for tbc rest 
of his life. Thus Cnesus was Isikcn prisoner, after a 
reign of fourteen yejim, and Cyrus, in the cruel spirit of 
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tlio ago, pliiccd him on a pile of wood, with the inteii- 
tioiL of humiiig him alive. Then CixoHua bethought 
him of the wise words of iSolon, how no man should he 
iiccoiinted happy until the end, and in his anguish 
Ciilled aloud thrice upon Solon's nuTiia Cyi'iis asked the 
moaning of the cry, and when he hoard the story, was 
so touched that ho ordered the pile, which was already 
lighted, to ho put out. Hut this could not he done 
hy all their exertions until Crtesus prayed to Apollo for 
aid, wlien suddenly a great storm of rain came on and 
extinguished the tiro. 

Cyrus treated his royal prisoner with all honour. 
When the l*»Msian soldiers began to plunder Sardis, 
Oesus imjuir(?d of his com jueror what they were doing. 
“ Spoiling thy gcxsls, 0 Cixnsus.” “ Nay, not mine,” 
replied the fallen iiionareh, “ hut thine, 0 Cyrus.” 
Then (^yrus stopped the sjwrk of the city, and in grati- 
tude for the suggestion of Cwesns, begged him to name 
any favonr he. conM do liiiii. “ My IoitI,” said he, 
“suffer me t«» smid these chains to the god at Delphi, 
and to ask if this is how he rocpiites his hcnefactom, 
and wheth(!r ingratitmlc is an attribute of Greek gods in 
general ? ” For Criesus had loaded the shrine «if Apollo 
with costly j)ivs»!nts. The, message was sent, and the 
]>riesf ess of the oracle made this reply : “ Citesus atones 
for Ids fondailicr Gyges, who slew Candanles his mas- 
ter. Apollo desired that the judgment sho'diu^hll on 
the son of Ciu'siis and not on himself, hut the gods 
tlieinselves eannot avei-t fate. The god did what he 
could, for he deferred the fall of Saiilis three years 
beyond the <lestine<l tinier secondly, he ])ut out the 
fill!, and inv.veiilcMl ( ’nesiis being burnt alive : thirdly, 
he did not give a lying oracle, for he only sai<l lliat 
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Croesus should destroy a great empire, ^vithout saying 
what emph’o it should he. Ciwsus had no riglit to 
interpret his words accoidiiig to liis own wish, ils to 
the omcle about the mule, ho might have blown that 
Cyrus was a Pei-siau by his father’s side and a Mede 
hy his mother’s, and so a hybrid king.” Cnnsiis was 
obliged to acquiesce in the explanation, and to take 
his fate i)atiently. llis min was, indeed, no common 
bankruptcy. “ As rich as Croesus ” soon grew into a 
vciiiacLilar proverl). Yet he was hy no means a had 
specimen of the millionaire, llis gentleness and good- • 
nature were as proverbial as his wealth, and Pindar, 
the 'rUeban poet, testiiies to this point — doubtless for 
substantial ivasons of Jiis own : — 

“Of kindly Cixcsns and Jiis woilh 
Tlia wiiiw doth never fade.” 

The strange vicissitinles of his life hecaine :i fertile 
subject for Creek roinancei’s and moralists. His riches 
seem to liave Immmi derive«l jiartly fi’oni the grains of 
gold brought down in tlje sand of the river Pactolus, 
which made Asia !Minur the (’alifornia of antiquity. 
This was doiihtless the origin of the fabhj of the 
Phrygian king Midas turning all that he touched to 
gold. It seems tliat Saixlis in early limes was an 
important place of trade, as llerodrjtus says that the 
LydirgigjKfa'o the first coiners of money and the fii-st 
storekeojiei's, so far as was known. It was at the some 
time notorious as the groat slave-market of the world. 
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“ Nnt vainly Aid tin*. i*ariy Persian ntaUe 
"His aWiiY lii« iiijiii pesAv 

01‘ i‘.arUi-(>*ai$;:i%in^ intMintniiis, and tiins take 
A fit niiil iiiiw.'iIIihI leniiile, llini! tri seek 
The Spirit, in whose liniiniir shrines are weak 
Upi'carcd of liuiiiaii liaiids.’* 

—Byron, “Cliilde Harold.” 

Bepobe tlio ]\ro(lcs nr ]\*rsians njudo their appearance 
in histoi'y, the AHsyriiiiis, according to Itemlotns, had 
ruled over upper Asia for five hundred and twenty 
years. Asshur apiK-ara in Scripture * as a son of Shem, 
who went out fituii the land of Shiiiar and Ibundcd 
Nineveh. Tlerodotus is supposed to have written a aepar 
rate history of Assyria, which has been h)st ; hut Layai*d 
and others have deciphered for us a new history from 
the monuments of that wonderful em])ire. The \)earded 
kings and warriors, with their wars juid lioiTIlunts 
graven on sandstone slabs, which ari* to he seen in the 
British i^Iuseuni and in the Louvi*e in Paris, look as 
fresh as if they had been sculptured yesterday instead 
of nearly three thousand years ago. The Assyrians 
were of the Semitic of the same family as the 
* Geu. X. 11 , 22 . 
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Jews and i\mbs ; wliilo tlic l^fedes and i’ci'sians were, 
in Scriptural phrase, oL' tlic suns of Japhetli — that is, 
they belonged to the same Aryan, Iranian, or Indo- 
Gernmnic family as the OiDeks and Kutnans, and our- 
selves. The home of the Assyrians and thi'ir cognaW 
Babylonians was in the great plain of ^lesopotamia, 
while the Eludes lived in the mountains to the cast, 
and the I’emiaus to the soutli-cast. The Median high- 
landers, being of more hanly liabits, iirst conquered the 
Assyrian lowlamlers, and then, descending to their 
softer country and habits, wei-e conquere«l in thiurturn 
by tlie har(li»*r rei-siana. The decline of Assyria was 
consummated by the fall of Xineveh, which was taken, 
ah»)ut U.C. G^f), by C'yaxai'es, thirl king of the Medcs, 
in conjunction with the Babylonians. The lirst. king 
of the jMedes is said to have been Deioces, who built 
the wonderful city calleil by lleixxlotus Agbatana,* and 
less correctly by later writens Ecbatana, with its seven 
circular walls, one within the other, with the palace 
iind treasuries in the centre. The first wall had white 
battlements, the second blsick, the third scarlet, the 
fourth blue, tlio fifth oniiigc. I’ho last two walls 
had their battlements silvered and gilt. TJicy rose 
one above another on a conical hill, and W'ere sup- 
posed to have had a symbolic meaning, as referring 
to the sun, moon, and live planets, or the deities pr<}- 
sidinJfWTh* the days of the week. The last king of 
the ^ledes was Astyages, the son of Cyaxai’es. Ho 
had given his daughter Mamlane in marriage to Cani- 
byses, who was, accoiiliiig to our author’s account, a 
po(»r J’crsiaii gentleman, l^it acconling to later autho- 
rities, a de.se*einlant of the firet l*»*rsi!in king Aehm- 
* ill tliu Licliistuii iiisci'iptiun it is liiigiiiatuiiii. 
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ZDoncs. Astyages rlreamod that ho siiw a vine spring 
from iho hotly of his ilaiight-or INranthiiu.*, avIucIl over- 
shadowed tlie whole of Asia. Wo know from Scrip- 
turo how iimuh stross iho Chaldeans and the iModos 
laid on droanis. Fearing that an ollspring of Mandano 
would deprive him of his sovereignty, Astyiiges or- 
dered the son that wtis Itorn of her to be destroyed. 
The courtier Ilarpagus, who was commissioned to do 
this, passed on the child to one of the royal herds- 
men, that he might expose it to die upon the moun- 
' tains. Jhit the lionlsman's wife, whim she saw 
that it was “a proper child,” and plainly of noble 
birth, adorned for death Avith gorgeous apparel, look 
pity on the infant, and as she had just lost one 
" of her own, jmrsuaded her husband to expose the 
dead child, «Miid save the living one, that she might 
nuwe it. >So the future ('yius lived, Avhile the hcnls- 
man’s child received a royal funcml. When the boy 
Avas ten years old ho Avas playing one day Avith the 
children of his village. The gume Avas King and 
Courtiers. Cyrus Avas chosen king, and assumed the 
dignity as if he had been born to it, appointing olfieera, 
arohitocts, guards, couriers, and an oHicial called the 
King’s Eye,* (possibly the head of the detective police). 

* This nfiiciT is iiitroduniM) in Arist«»phanp8’ comedy of ‘The 
Aclianiiiiiis.’ He apjicsirs in a mask (as in a madcrii linrles(iiic) 
with a single huge eye in the eeiitre. Ho is hroughl •! ■, \thcns 
by some envoys wlio have been at the court of Persia. Dii'.To- 
polis (an honest farmer who is present at the reception) is in- 
dignant at their waste of time and the juililic money. 

We’ve hrouglit you hero a iiolileniaii— Shani-artaWs 
By name, hy rank a^id office the King’s Eye. 

Z)(^p.--(!nd send a rmw to ]Hrk it out, say L ! 

And yours th’ ainltassiidors' into the bargain.” 

-'PinniE's 'J'mnsl. 
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Ill carrying out Ijih character, Cyrus ordered one of 
the cliildrcn, tlui sou of a iMediaii of high rank, to bo 
flogged for disohcdicuce. The angry child went to 
tlie city and complained to liis flitlier, wlio in turn 
complained to the real king. Astyages ordered the 
despotic urchin to be brought into his prcisonce. Un- 
abashed, however, the boy justifled himself ; and this 
circumstance, together with a strong family resem- 
blance, led to his I'ccognition by the grandfather, wlio 
came at the truth by examining the herdsman amlllarpa- 
gus. He now dissembled his Avrsith, jiretended that he 
was glad the child had been saved, and invited Hai’pagus 
to send his son to he the companion of the young prince, 
and to come himself to dinner. After Ilarpagiis hud 
well feasted, Astyages asked him how he liked his 
entertainment ; he said it was excellent. Upon this, 
a basket was shown to him containing the heail, 
hands, and feet of his own son, on whose flesh ho 
had been feasting. 7'he father, with the dissimulation 
naturid to the subjects of an Orienhd despotism, 
observed that whatsoever the king did was right in 
his eye.s. It is the very answer which the son of 
Etholwold is said by AVilliaiii of !M.alniesbury to 
have made when King Edgar showed him his father’s 
corpse, slain hy him in the royal forest j tlic 
Engli .sh c hronicler having evidently borrowed from 
Heroilofns. 

Astyages now consulted the Magi (a caste of priests 
of Avhom W(^ sliall h(*ar more hcrcafier) as to what 
was to be done. They said that they considered that 
Cyrus had ceased to Ikj dangerous, sinc^ he had been 
king already in the childnai’s play. JSo Astyages sent 
him away into IVsia, to liis real paiunts. Meanwhile 
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Harpagus nurserl his rovonge, till Cyrus was grown to 
man’s estate, and then he felt his time was come. He 
sent a letter to the noble youth sewn up in the belly 
of a hare, bidding him put hims(dl‘ at once at the liead 
of the Persians, juid revolt from ^Istyagcs. Tin’s king 
— surely under some infatuation from heaven, says the 
historian — forgetting the de!ully wi'ong which lie had 
done Harpagua, sent him to suppress the riivolt. He 
desert(‘.d to Cyrus, and the kledes were easily d(*.feateil. 
Thus Cyrus destroy (jd the grwit Median i5iiii)ii*e, and 
substituted that of the Persians — lK*.coiniiig, after the 
downfall of (Jitiisua, master of all Asia. Ho twated 
his grandfather Astyuges witlt all honour to the day 
of liis death. 

' There was a religious as well as a political dis- 
suhiuco hetween the tw(» nations. They both wor- 
shipped the elements and “all the host of heaven,” 
and planetiiry deities ; but the Pemian national creed 
recognised both a good and an evil ])rinei])le in nature, 
constantly at war, whuiii they called Urniuwt and Aliii- 
nian. The IVrsians, aceonling to Herodotus, eschewed 
images, temples, and altiii-s, and sacriliecd 1o the ele- 
mental dt^ity on the tops of moiinbiiiis. lUit he has 
evidently confused tluj Median woi'ship with theirs. 
Tln^ir habits mimh resembled tbnse of the old (i(?r- 
mans, us desc*ribeil by 'racitns. Tliey wi*iv originally 
a simple ])eople, and eom]mlsory oilueatiou whi\ them 
was limited to teaching their sons “ In ride. In <lraw the 
bow, and .speak the truth.” Hext alter lying, they 
counted running in debt most disgraceful, siiu*e. “he 
who is in debt must needsdie.” Dopers were l)!inislied 
from society, as they weiv. su])]msed tn have sinned 
against the sun ; even wln’te pigeons being jiut under 
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“ taboo ” for a similar roason.* They were very much 
given to wine ;t aiul discussed every subject of import- 
ance twice — ^first wlien they were drunk, and again 
when they weixj soIkji'. As water was a sacred ele- 
ment, none miglit detilo a river — a sanitary rogula- 
tion in whicli u'e niodonis would do well to follow 
them. The bodies of the diuid pivseiited a difficulty. 
They might not be burioil, for the eartli was sacred; or 
thniwii into rivem, for water was sacred ; or burnt, for 
file was sacred. They w'ore tluTcfoiY^ expostnl to bc< 
torn by birds and b(;iists — a fate of which the ( ii*eek8 ’ 
ha<l the greatest hori-or. Tlie Parsec'S of India, and 
the native Australhins, dispose of their dead in much 
the same way. As a compi'omise, adopted from tlio 
]\ragi, a body might !)(} buried wlien covcjiwl with wax 
to prevent its contact with the earth. ^ T.3 

The Persians, when they had conquered the Mtules, 
soon d(*generated from their earlier simplicity, which 
is ceh'brated by Xiuioplioi) in his romanco of the 
* Etlucation of Cyrus.* 

When Cyins, by the defeat of Crwsiis, had made 
himself master of Lydia, the Greek colonists on the 
Asiatic seaboard sent hi him in alarm, and beggc^l to 
be allowed to lie his vassals on tlie same terms .‘Us 
hail been to Cwesiis. lie answered them by a scornful 
parableT “ Therci was a ccrUiiii piper who pi])ed on the 

* So Id this (lay, in India, :i11 vfhite niiinnils nrn loo1c(‘d upon 
mindi ill tlio way in whiidi wu ourselves regard albinoes—a kind 
of iiiihc.*i1tliy liwtB mturm. 

t Their siu.wssdrs n'tain the taste. “ It is cpiite a])pulliiig,’' 
says Sir 11. Jtuwlinsoii, to sei; tin; (piaiilifcy of liipior wliieh 
some of these topers habitually consume, and they usually piv- 
fer s]>irLts lo wiiuf.” 
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Boa-shoro for the fish to come out, hut they came not. 
Then ho took a not and hauled out a great draught 
of them. The fish, in their agonies, hcgjiii to caper. 
Ihit he said, * Cease to dance now, since ye would not 
dance when I piped to you.* **^ This answer drove the 
Ionian Gmeks to fortify their towns and send amhas- 
sadors to Sparta for assistance. Their envoy, however, 
disgusted the Sjjartans by wearing a purple robe and 
making a long speech — two things which they de- 
tested ; and they voted not to send the siicconrs, but 
* despatched a lifty-oai-ed ship to watch the proire<?dings 
of (Jyrus. AVh(3n this vesscil luached th(i port of Phoca*a, 
a herald was sent on t-o Sanlis to warn C^ynis fioin the 
Spartans not to hurt any Grech city on pain of their dis- 
pfijasni-e. This caused (Jyrns to iiniuire wlio tlnise Spar- 
tans were, and how many in numhiirs, that they dared to 
send himsuch u iiu‘ssage. 'When he was infomied ho said, 

I {im not afraid of jicople who have a plncie in their 
city where they meet to cheat etich other and fin-swear 
themselves ’* (meaning the agora or market-place); “ and 
if I live, the Spartans shall have tnmhJes enough of their 
own, without troubling tlumiselves about the lonians.'* 
Cyrus had other business on his hands at present 
than to piinisli the Greeks ; lui thei-efore wimt back to 
hlclMitana, leaving a sti-oiig garrison in Sardis, lint 
while be was on his way he heaid tliat one Pactyas 
had induced the Sanlians to revolt, and was besieging 
the garrison in the citadel. Troops were sent to ]mt 
doAvn the revolt; Pactyas, lunvever, did not wait for their 
an-ival, hut fled to ( -yme, on which the Persian general 
demandoil his extriuliiion. • The men of (\vnu! .sent to 

* This KastiM'ii :i])o1i)guc may serve as an ilhustratioii of the 
parahlu iu Matt. xi. Ki. 
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ask advice at a iiei^hhoiiring 0Tacl(3 of Apollo,, and the 
answer came that Paciyas was to be given uj). Some 
of the citizens, not satisfied with this answer, thought 
the envoys must have made a mistake, and sent again 
to I'emonstratu with the god, but the answer was 
re[)catcd ; whoi'oupou Aristodiens, the principid envoy, 
went round the temple and cleared away all the 
nests of sparrows and other birds that he found there. 
While lie was thus engjigcd, a voicfj came from the 
sanctuary, — “ Unlmly man, darest thou to tear my sup- 
pliants from iri}' temple 1'* on which Aristodicus, by no 
means abaslunl, replied, — “ ( ) king, thou canst protect 
thiiui own suppliants, and yet thou orderost the Oyni- 
teans to auiTcnder theirs.” “ I do,” answered the god, 
“ that you may the s<Kmur perish ; for it w'as in the 
naughtiness of your hearts that you came to (consult me 
on such a mattei'.” * Eventually they s<.*nt Pactyas to 
Chios for safety ; hut the (Snails gave him iij) to the 
Persians, even tearing him from the temjde of Miitcrva ; 
and Atarneus, a <listrict opposite Lesbos, was paid them 
as the price of blood. Put then! was a curse on the 
produce of Atarneus for ever. 

The Persians now proceeded to punish the revolted 
Lydians and lonians, and llavpagus, the king-maker, 
who had deposed Astyage.s, forth with beleaguered 
Phocma. The inliabitanls of this city, however, pre- 
ferred exile to slavijry; taking iin oath never to 

* The n^markalih* aiiswor attrilmteil liere to the oracle may 
servo to illustmt** the ])eniiis.sioii ;dve7i to llahiaiii to go with the 

iiiessciigei's of Ikihik. Kven to the heathen inind, there were 
tpicstioiiK of eonsi'ienec so elenr^llnit to consult hciiven sjieeiidly 
in thf' ni.after Avns a Trl<K‘ker}^ [See the almost parallel ease of 
fihmcus, ch. viii.] 
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return until a bar of iron, wliioh they sank in the sea, 
sliould rise and iloat, tlioy set sail, and, after a multi- 
tude of adventures, found a rcsting-plaoo on the coast 
of Italy. 

Most of the other towns on the coast were subdued 
after a galLint resishince, and the islanders gjivo them- 
s(ilves up. Thou Uiiri)agus turned inland against the 
Cariana and Lyeians. The t!arians deserve notice as 
the reputed invi^ntors of crests to helmets, and of heraldic 
devices. 'Ihe Lyeians wc.i'c early advocates of the rights 
*of women ; naming men not after their fathei'S, as 
W!is usual, hut aft(jr their mothers. The Lyeians of 
Xanthus* made a desperate riisistiincc. Finding they 
could not heat the Persians in the held, they made a 
*neat ])ile on which they hurnt their wives and chil- 
dnai, and all their valiiahhis, and then sallied out and 
perished in battle to a man. Their example was imi- 
tated by Saguntnm in Spain in the 8ec,ond Punic war. 

While llarpagiis was thus Hiihduing tin; coast, Cyrus 
was piiiviiiing his coiupiests in Upper Asia, lie turned 
his arms against Labym>tus, king of Babylon. This 
renowned city, says oiir historian, foriiK*d a vjist sipiaro 
tifty-five miles in ciiuiiii. Its ilouhle walls were 340 
feet high (nearly as high as St Vincent’s rock at Bristol) 
and 85 fcj't thick, ’riie measurements seem enor- 
mous, yet the great wall of (3iina shows such works 
to be ])ossihle, when ahsfdute power commands un- 
limited labour. ’I’lie city itse.lf was rut in two by the 
river Euphrates, the quays laiing fenced by walls with 

* About thirty years a.^o th« Tiritiah Museum was ouriched 
by some lieaulit'ul marbles bnuij'ht I'roiii .Xaiitliiis by an ex]ie- 
ditioii wbjcli exploivd l^yria under tlie conduct of 8ir Charles 
Fellowes. 

A. G. Yul. iii. 


0 
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water-gates for communication. One half contained 
the king’s psilace, the other the great saciud tower of 
Eelus (Bel or Baal) with its external winding ascent. 
Babylon was in fact a fortihed province rather than 
a city ; it resembled Jeddo in Japan, in being a collec- 
tion of country houses with small fanns and gardens 
attached. It seems to have been the ideal of what a 
great city ought to be, especially in days of internal 
milroads. London, continuing its millions, with its 
thin houses latenilly squeezed togi‘th(*r, or P.'iris, with 
its horizontal piles of Hats, and no corresponding 
spaces, would have excited tlu! hoiTor of the an- 
cimits, who in some resixscts were more civilised than 
oiiraelves. Kerodotus attributes the great engineering , 
works about Babylon, to prevent the Euphrates from 
overflowing the country, chiefly to two queens, Kemiiu- 
mis* and Nitocris, bctw(?eii whom ho places an iiiteiwal 
of five gcneiatious. Of this latter ho relates a striking 
anecdote. 

“ Jsilie built for herself a tomb above the most fre- 
quented gateway df the city, exactly over the gates, 
and engraved on it the following inscription : *11* any 
of the kings of Bahylon who come after me shall be in 
need of money, hit him open my tomb and take there- 
from as much as ho will ; hut ludess lie is in iummI, let 
him not open it, else will it he worse for him.’ IJow 
this tomi) remained uncliKturhod until the kingdom fell 
to Darius. But liii t1u)uglit it ahsunl that this gat(;way 
should be made uo use of — for it. was not used, bficauso 
one would have liad to pass under the dciad body os one 

f 

* This queen a])peiirs to Inive ivally reigned in eonjiinetion 
with her hushand. She is prehaldy nut the gntat queen known 
by the sanio name. 
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went out — and tliat when money was lying there idle, 
and calling out for some one to tjike it, he should not 
lay liis hand on it. So lie opened the tomb and found 
no money at all, but only the dead body, and these 
words written — ‘ If thou wert not the gi'eediest of men, 
and shameless in tliy grt*ed, thou wouldst not have 
disturliod the resting-place of the dead.”' 

Although the author notices most of the wonders of 
Babylon, he makes no mention of the hanging-gardens, 
which excited the astonishment of later wiitcrs. Nebu- 
' chadnezzar is said to have constructed them out of affec- 
tion for a Median wife, that she might not be afhicted 
with a Swiss longing for her native mountain scenery.* 
Having defeated the Babylonians in battle, Cyrus 
*drove them inside their huge walls. There they 
laughed at his efforts, having good store of provisions 
for many ycMirs. But their enemy jiroved himself as 
good an engineer as jiny of their (pieons, historical or 
fabulous. Taking advantage of reseiwoirs previously 
existing, he turned off by a canal the waton: of the 
Euphintes, and the Persians walked into the city dry- 
shod by the bed of the river, even the Avater-giitcs 
having been left open by incomprehensible careless- 
ness. Those who were in the centre of the city, says 
Herodotus, were still feasting, dancing, and revelling, 
after the Persians had entered. It is the night de- 
scribed in the Book of Daniel, when tlici tcnible 
“handwriting” was seen upon the Avall.t 
The Babylonians Avere a luxuiious people. Their 

* So a great fox-huuti'r, who ijpiihi not fiiul it in his heart to 
leave. Englniid, is said to liave turned his conserv.atory into a 
little Italy for his delicate wife, 
t The names of the Eastern kings are so variously given, 
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full dress was a long linen tunic, with a woollen robe 
over it, and a short white cloak or cape over the 
shoulder. Though they woin tlieir liair long, they 
swatluid their heads in turbans, and perfumed theiii- 
selves all over. Each citizen carried his walking- 
staff, carved at tlio top witli the likeness of some 
natural oliject — such as an apple, a i*ose, a lily, or an 
eagle — and liad also Ids 2)rivate sigind. Of these seals 
(which are Jiollow cvlindei's) gi’eiit numbers have been 
found during the late cxplomiions, and brought to 
Europe.* 

Herodotus records one of their customs, which, whe- 
tlu.‘r in j(‘st or eariu'si, he dcidares to be the wisest he 
ever hoard of. This was their wife-aiujtion, by which 
they niiinaged to find hiisliands for all their youn<( 
women. 'J'he gn^atest beauty was put up first, and 
knocked down to the highest bidder ; tlu*u the next in 
the order of comeliness — and so on to the damsel who 
was eipiidistant between beauty and ))laiuness, wlio was 
given away gratis. Then the least plain was put up, and 
knoedfed tlown to the gjdlant who wouhl maiTy her for 
the smallest consideration, — and so on till even the plain- 
est was got lid of to sdme cynical worthy who deciiiedly 

that it is sihiiost iinpossilile to identify them eithur in siicrcMl or 
proraiie history. The liSihyneius of Hei-odotus is Nahonidas, 
or Nahoniidiiis, in other writers. The. ** Helsliazziir'’ whom 
Dtiniel nails “king” was probaldy liis son, associated with 
liim ill tin: gfiveriiineiit. His iiaiiie appears in ins(‘ri]itioii.s ns 
Dilshar-uziir. We know from other iiiitliuritics that Lahynctus 
himself w'as not in the city at its enptnre.--Scc hawliiisoii's 
Herodotus, i. 524, &c. 

* They are eommonly of some composition, hut occasionally 
have been found in amethyst, cornelian, agate, &c.— Layard's 
Nineveh and Bahylon, 602, &c. 
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piHiferrcd lucre to looks. "By transferring to the scale of 
the ill-favoured the prices X)Aid for the fair, hcauty was 
made to endow ugliness, and the rich man’s taste was 
the poor man’s gain. 'Ihe llabylonian inarriago-markct 
might perhaps he advantageously adopted in some mo- 
dem countries whci'e inarriage is sti]] made a commercial 
matter. It at least poss(^s8cs the merit of lioncsty and 
openness, and tends to a fair distribution of the gifts ot* 
fortune. 

Another Babylonian custom, of which TTci-odotus 
' strongly lappi-ovcs, was that of (unploying no pi’ofes- 
sional {diysicians, but placing the sick in the gate of 
the city, that they might g(Jt advice ri*spectiiig the 
treatment of their dLsi'ases from every passer-by, and 
^thus profit by the experience of those who had been 
aftlictcd in the same w'ay as themselves. "Whatever 
may bo thought of the absence of regular practitioners, 
the idtemative would certainly se(!in one of the excep- 
tional cases where wisdom is not found in a multitude 
of counsellors. 

Having annexed this great and rich province to his 
dominions, (Jyrus seems to have been intoxicated with 
success, or, in our author’s vicAV, to have filled u]) tins 
mciisurc of his i)rosperity, Avhitih now began to run over 
in insolent self-contideiicc\ He inaile an (expedition 
against the IMassageta- or Greater Goths, Avlio lived in 
the stopp(.‘S near the Caspian Sea, and were ruled by 
an Amazonian Avidow naiiuMl Tomyris. While en- 
camping against luu’, Cyrus dreanuHl that Darius, 
the son of Ilystaspes, a young noble of the royal 
lionse of Persia, appeaivd to him Avilh Avings (»n his 
shoulders (like some of the Assyrian gods Avhoso ligures 
he must have seen), Avith one of which he overshadoAA'ed 
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Asia and tliu oiliur F^uropc. This poilciKlcd liis fall, 
and the ultimate ficcessinn of Darius. At first he 
gained a 2 )ai'tial advantiigc hy the stnitiigciu of leaving 
a camp stored with wine to he plundered by the 
water -drinking Massagctie, and then returning and 
massacring them in their sleep. 'Hiis was the shrewd 
ailvicG of Cnusiis the Lydian, whom Cyrus liful taken 
with him on the cxj)editioiL Among the prisoners 
taken was the son of the Mossagi^tiin queen. Cyrus 
releasc^d him from liis bonds at his own request \ but 
the youth, unable to hear his ilisgrace, only took juivan- ’ 
tagc of his liberty to kill himself. At Imigth the 
invaders were forred ti> a general action — the fiercest, 
says Hett)dotu8, ever fought between barbarian armies. 
The Persians were completely defeateil, and Cynis 
himself was slain, alter a reign of twenty-nine years. 
(Juoen Tomyris, exasperated by the treacherous 
slaughter of her army and the deatli of her son, had 
threatcne<l to give the hloodthii'sty invader his fill of 
blood ; she kept her word by filling a skin with it, 
and plunging into it his severed head. 

Such is the account which Herodotus gives of, the 
death of the great Eastern conqueror, so iambus both 
in sacred mid profane history. lie coiifi;&scs that ho 
has only chosen one legend out of many. There is 
little doubt, however, that he died in battle. Bui the 
Persian ])oets assigned a very different fate to tlieir 
national liej'o, Kai Klinsrii, ;is Ids nann; stands in their 
language. Diey will not allow that lie died at all. 
When he grew old, they say, he one «lay took leave of 
his Attendants on the IniiiIis of a ]>l<.‘asaiit stream, and 
w'as seen no more. But, as in the case of Arthur and 
Jkirbarossa, and all the gi'eat favourites of a nation, 
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they looked iurwurd to his coming again, more power- 
ful and gluriouR than ever. 

These Massagetui, says our author, resembled the 
^Scythians, hut could light on loot jis well as on 
lioi'scbtick, iluiU' favourite wmipon being, as with the 
Anglo- tSaxoiis, a battle-axe or bill. They had the 
peciiiliav custom oC sacrificing their old peo])lo, and 
then feasting on tluiin, and natural death was con- 
sidered a inisfurl-uju^ Tliis curious peojile, whose 
d(‘8ceridants may be now in noithern or western Eu- 
rope, knew not.hing of tillage, and lived on flesh, fish, 
and milk. Their oidy deity, known to Herodotus, 
was tlio Sun. To !iim tJujy sacriliceil the hoi’se, with 
the notion that it was right to bestow the swiftest 
.of cn-atures on the swiftest of g<’ds. The Persians 
idso attacdied a eentain san;‘tity to soiiie breeds of 
horses, and the Teutonic a^iujuerors of 'Jhiiaiii horn a 
liorso iis their (H>giiisancc.. Sonu< siiy that llengist and 
Homi weifj not names of men, but only ifpiesi'iitcd a 
people using tliis national symbol, 'fliis rude Jieraldry 
ui; our northern anceslors — or coiuiuei’OTS— may still 
be traced in the “AY bite Horse” cutout on the chalk- 
hills iji more than one place on our Berksliiio and 
Wiltshii'e doAViis. 
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EOYl>T. 

** Tn tlic afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afiemoon." 

— Tknnvson, ** Lotos-Eaters.” 

Op all the nine hooks of Herodotus, tlu* second, which 
bears the name of the ^luso Itliiterpe,” is incominimhly 
the uiic of deepest interest to tlic niudern ruiider, as 
giving glimpses, such «as are found nowhere else hut in 
Scripture, of the infancy of the liuinan race, and as 
propounding iinportiuit Kcieiitilic problems, which can, 
if, ever, only find their solution in remote futurity. 
It is, moreover, the poition of his work which is n'lost 
strongly stiimpnd with the chaivictensties of the author’s 
personality. Tt imist ever l)e Iwnicj in mind that lleixKl- 
otus is not a histoiiaii in tin*, modem sense of the term. 
He is the represen tiitive wriitu* of a class who stand mid- 
way between poetical annalists likc^ Homer and critical 
historians like Thucydides. They wrote their Iliads 
in prose, making no sharp distinction between truth 
and fiction. They did not yet look upon the verifica- 
tion of their facts as a duty, but jr)ttcd down .all that 
they licard and saw, iiii instinctive love of truth alone 
suggesting occasional scepticism as to veiy extraordinary 
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marvels, so that the modem K^'ider may just ohserve 
the dawning of the critieal spirit- PiiMlijiiiinontly in 
his lilgypt, Jlcmdotus appi'ars as the iiiiveilcr and 
archaeologist \ nor is he fairly afloat on tlu* eiirifnt of 
history until he launches himself into the iiamitivc of 
the Persian invasions of Greece, of the cii'ciiiiistances 
of whicli he had more immediat($ knowledges — if not 
as an eyewitness, yet from those who had themselves 
been cyewitnosscis. 

Egypt has boon in all ages the land of wonders, 
from the time when its “magicians” found their en- 
chantments fail before the mightier Power which was 
with Moses, to that when Xapohion told his soldiers 
that from the top of the Pyramids four thousand 
years looked down on their struggle with the 3klamc- 
lukcs, — an<l to our tjwii day, when a Prench engineer 
repeats the feat of th^ old native kings and the Greek 
Ptolemies, in marrying by a camd the lied Sea to 
tlie Meditenunean ; an achievement which will make 
the name of Lesseps immortal, if the canal can only 
be kept clear of sand. The civilisation of Egypt is 
older than time — or at least, than its records. Her 
kings w'cre counted wludesalc — not by imlividuals, hut 
by dynasties, of whic;h there were saiil to have been 
thirty-one, exclusive of gtnls and heroes. She was 
the mother of the ai'ts to Gi-eece, as Groece has been 
to us. Her monunients arc nearly ns vast and as 
seemingly indestructihle as the everlasting hills them- 
selves, and the study of her mere remnants seems to 
present a field as inexhaustihlc os that of nature. }so 
wonder that Herodotus willingly lingi-red in this in- 
teresting country, lie was no holiday traveller, hut 
one all earn and eyes, not likely to let any fact or 
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ol)jcct osciipu liiui tliroiigk carelossiicss ur want of 
curiosity. 

Tlio Egyptians were wont to )>oiiKt tlnit they wciu 
tlio oldest ])oople in tho worLlj but our uutlior says 
that their king rs:imiiictic1iu.s once ])ut this to tho 
piMof, iiiul (leeLded against them. Two int'anls weix} 
ke])t carernlly apart iroiii human socdily, their atteiid- 
aiitiS being ibrbiddeii to utter a word luiforo theiii. 
Under these (;ir(5Uinstane.eH women as iiiii'se.s were 
out of the (pi(‘stion, and tlie.y went suckled by goats. 
[There Wiis indeed a (Jreek vemion of the legend,* 
W’hieh said tliat the ehildiim wens nurs»>d by women — 
with llieir tongues cut »»ut.] One day, wlntn about 
two years old, they (fame to their keep(!r, stretehinj' 
out their hands, and calling “Ilekkos! Ixjkkos ! • 
This being Phrygian for bread,'* the palm of 
antiquity was adjudged to llie Phrygians, 'fhe ti?st 
was searecjly trustworthy, Jbr jirobaldy enough the. 
cry was only an imitation of the bleat of the goats, 
ft has indeed ]>oen clainicd by etymologists as the 
Sanscrit ro(»t whence our word ‘•(fook” is sjud 

to be. derivei]. 'fhe Uennans, again, ii'cognise bi it 
their own “ bakke.n " = bake.* 

According t(» the priests, who were Ib-'rodotus’s chief 
inforniaiits, the whole country except- the district of 
'I’hebes, seven days’ sail up the Aile Ironi the sea, was 
originally a swam)). To the truth of this our author 
was ready to testify, as tin*, whole 1 )elta (called so fniiii 
the shape of the Greek letter A, our I)) appean)d to biui 
to be “ Ihe gift of tlie river.” This formation certainly 
rc(piired time, but lie coiiMdcn'il that the Nile was so 

* Kiiglisliini'n Iisive siiggi-stcd that it may have been a feeble 
attempt to cull lur 'Gneakiust.'' 
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oiiergciic, Unit iu t('ii ihouBand yuiirs (wliich iti, uftor 
all, a very iiiodcKiUi j'eolof'iiial pciind) it might ovun 
ilispoHit alluvial suil uiuHigh to lill up Arabian gulf 
of the lied Sea. The priests appear to have given 
him vesry good data for supplementing his own ()])ser- 
vatiniis on the physieal ]>hcnoincna of tin; country; and 
iu these didails he ovimuvs a])aticut investigation of facts 
Avhich would do credit to any ago, however scaentiiic. 
][e only hecouies fanciful when he la^giiis to speculate 
on the unknown. With it;s])cct to thii caiisiss of the 
annual inundationR of the Nile, he could, jiaturally 
enough, ge.t no trustworthy in form at ion. It struck liim 
as j)articularly strange that the Nile, unlike other rivers, 
should begin to rise with the suinmer solstici% and 
^e iu a state of tlood for a hniulrcd days aftenvards. 
Certain (In'C'ks who alleeled a reputatioji fur science 
endeavoured to account for the phonomeiioii in three 
ways. The third, which aiipeaiiMl to 1 leroclotus the least 
plausilde exphiiiation, was, that thi: Nile was swollen hy 
melting snows, though it ilows tlmuigli the torrid land 
of the Ethiopians into J^gypt — whiidi seemed to liim a 
contTiidietiori. Yet this tlieory was so near the actual 
truth, that the inundations aiv. caused l.>y the summer 
rains in the highlands of Abyssinia and on the. equa- 
torial tahle-laiid i»f Africa. That Hei’oiloliis liad seen 
an muiidatiuii of the river is tolerably cmiaiii, from liis 
descrii)tion of the api)ear.ince of the etumtry at such 
times, lie speaks of the towns ami villages stamliiig 
out of the water “ like the islands in the Jilgean Sea f 
ta grapliic picture, of w'hicdi modern travcllei's have 
nicognised tin*, truth. Adopting neither of thi’ theories 
which had been advanced, llei-odotus modestly pro- 
liounds one of his own, which is curious, hut of no 
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fiuiontific Viiluo, as resting on false eosiiiogm})1iu;al 
data. 

As to tlie sources of the Xile, he says that lie never 
met "with hut one pcmni who professc'd to know 
anytliiiig ahoiit them. I’his wjis the i*(*gistr!ir of the 
tmisiiry of ^liuerva at Sals ; but wlicn lie liegiiii to 
talk about twj) conical hills — “called Krojilii and 
Mophi” — between Sycnc and Elephantine (below the. 
cataracts), Herodotus thought ha could hardly bi>. 
(piiic serious. lietween those hills, said his in- 
foriuaiit, lay the fountains of the Nile, of unfathoni-' 
.able depth. Half the water ran to Egypt, the other 
half to Ethiopia, rsanimetiehus had tried to s»»und 
them with a rope many thousand fathoms in hmgth 
but there were siieli strong eddies in the water tlw? 
the bottom of tiie spring could nciver be reached. 
Herodotus himself wmt up the Nile as fjii- as Ele- 
phantine — that is, did not get beyond the first cata- 
ract ; and tluaigh he learnt niueh by impiiry as to tluj 
country generally, he could throw no additional light 
on the great question. Ihit a story reached him 
urigiiially di-rived from certain Nasaiiumians- a people 
inhabiting tbe e»lge rd’ the desert- -that once (»n a time 
certain “wild young men,” sons of their chiefs, took 
it into their heads to draw lots which of them 
slionld go and explore the desert of Libya, and try to 
get farther than any one liad gone hefoiv. Five of 
their number set out, we.ll siqiplied with food and 
Avater, ami ])assed first through the iidiahited region, 
then throngli a country tenanted only hy wild Ix.'asts, 
and Mien eiitenxl the de.4ei-t., taking a din'ction from 
esist to we*st. AIbu' prociecding for many days over 
a sandy waste, they (Mine at lust to a plain wluu'c 
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they found fruit-trees, and lie^an t<i pluck the fniit. 
'While they were doing so, certain very small men 
came upon tlitmi and took them prisoners. The Xas- 
ainoiiiaiis could not umlerstaiid them, nor make 
themselves understood. 'I'hey weie led by them 
across vast marshes, and at last came to a town whci'e 
all the iiiliahitants were l)la(;k dwarfs like tlndr cap- 
tors. A great river llowtul by the. town from west to 
ejist, ahonnding in ci'oeodiles. iVnd all the ]ier)p]e in 
tint town were wizards. It Avas added tliat the ex- 
iHstiirned in safety from their perilous journey, 
ff tln‘. Ihishimm now surviving at tlui (Jai»e, and 
formerly more extensividy s]»reail r»vi‘r Africa, wem a 
black race., Avliicli they art? not, Ave miglit suppose 
^lem to he tin? tlcscemlaiits of the litth? mi‘U sjtokeii 
of hv Jlerotlotus. Their colour may, howt?ver, IniA'o 
heeu modilied hy the temperate tdimatt? • if South Afiica 
in tlie course <if long { 4 ;cs. The trilu? of l)okos, in 
the soiith-Avest tif .\hy.^siIli!^ aw? tlwarlisli, ami answer 
A'ery nearly to Ilemtlotiis’s desciiption. 11 ert« lotus Avas 
inclined to identify tlie Nile with the river floAviiig hy 
the my.stenons eily.* 

It is strange that tlie oldest geographical problem in 
the Avorltl shtaihl he a prohltun still, though noAV prob- 
ably in the. coiirst? tif solution. The nearest appi*oaeh 
to the truth ajipears to ha\'e been made hy the Alex- 
andrian geogmplaM', Ptoieniy, wlio had heard of (:i.*r- 
tain lakes as the sources of the Xih?. and jilaced lliem 
some ten degiH?t.*s south of the eipiator. 'flai ijuestiou 
slumhei'od tlirougli tin? middle ages, ami one atlluent 
after another was looked vjioii as the tnn? Nile, till 

* It wiLs nmn? ])r(i1i:i1i1y, us Mr Kawliiisnii and Air IJlakcslcy 
both think, Ihu Niger, aiul the city may have been Tiinbuctoo. 
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Brace was for soiue time supposed to have set the 
question at rest in tlie eigliteenth century, by the 
dis(jovery of the source of the Blue Eiver. Quite of 
late years it Avas agitjed again lliat tlie Wliite ]\*ivcr 
Avas the main branch; and in 1857 Captiiin Spoke, 
setting out from Zanzibar, iliscovcred the Victoria 
r^ak**, Avhurh is now the fai*thest authenticated source 
ill an oiistei'ly dii^*ction, Avliile Sir Samuel Baker’s 
Albert Lake is the farthest authenticated source in a 
Avosterly. Up to this time S 2 >eke and his companion 
!^^ajor Ciunt aiAJ the only men Avho have actually 
crossed Africa from south-east to north, and as yet the 
honours of discov(MT must be sui)jK)sed to wjst Avith 
them. 

In tiAiating of the wonders of Kgypt, ITorodotu? 
certainly e.\agg(‘rates on some points from love of 
paradox, as Avheu ho says that as tbii Nile iliiibm from 
all other rivem in its nature, so th(j Egyptians differ 
from all other uuml in their habits, the men doing what 
is usually ccuishlered as Avoinnrs Avork, and the AA'omen 
men’s work ; for in this he is refut(?d by tlie Egyptian 
paintings, which luprese.nt each sex as usually engagi'd 
ill its pio]>er occupation. But a (Iretik must haA^e been 
nuich struck Avith the comparative freedom of the 
Egyptian Avommi, so unlike the life, of the. Hellenic 
“ lady’s bower,” or tbe Asiatic haiAun. Sojdiocles, in his 
‘ (Edipiis at Coloniis,’ lias made a beautiful application 
of this recorded coiitr.ist t*> the. lii'lpful piety of the 
daughtiii'S and the seltish luxury of the sons of the 
blind hero, Avhic.h Avould seem to sboAv that h(*. Avrote 
tlie pl.iy fresh from the, pe.pusal of his friend’s Egypt. 

Our author iuake.s the oliservation tliat tlic Kgyjitians 
were the first nation Avho, holding the soul to he imrnor- 
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tal, tosserted its migmtion aftni* cJaatli tliroiighthe wJiolo 
Toiind ol'ci*eatcd bciiiga, till it Jived again in another niiin, 
which occupied a (jyclo of thnje thousand years. TJiis 
doctiine of a “ circle of iKJcessiiy ” was licld alike by 
Jhiddliists, Druids, and — if Josephus may b(j trusted 
— by the sect of the Pharisees among tin: Jews. T5ut 
this Egyptian doctrine, which is profusely illustrated 
on tlie tombs, sutfered tlie wicked only t(j descend into 
animals, w]iil(i the good pas.sed at once, into a state of hap- 
piness. A striking custom which Herodotus describes 
would seem to sliow that to them, as to the (Ireeks, 
tlie future existence, wiis not a chcei*ing prospect. 

“In the social hampieks of thcj rich, as soon as the 
feast is ended, a man (farries wnind a wooden figure of 
jeorpse in its coHiii, gmvem and ])ainted so as to ro- 
‘Bcniihle, tluj ivality juj nearly as possible, from one t(» 
two cubits long. And as he shows it to (‘ach of the 
giie.sls, he says, “Look on tin’s, and drink, and be 
tiierry; for wdien tluiii art dead, such shalt thou he.” 

Tlie “ skeleton at the banipiet” has pointed many 
a moral for ancient and modem writers. St Paul may 
luiye had it in mind wdien ho ipioted as the motto of 
the Sadducee, *• Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die,” jis well its Shake.speare, avIkui he makes his 
Hamlet moralisii over Yorick’s skull — ‘‘ Now get you 
to my lady’s ehainhor. and tell her, let her piint an 
inch thick, to this favour she must come.” 

Herodotus considers that the names of the gods 
came 1o (hiM-ce f|■(>m Egy[»t, with the exci'ptitm of 
Poseidon (Nh'ptune), ( .-aslor and Pollux, Here (»Jiino), 
Tlesiia, Themis, the (Jrace.i and the Neivids. All 
these the (Jroeks were said to have inherited fi-om the 
Pelasgians, with the exception of the sea-god Posei- 
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tlou, with whom they hcttime acquainted through the 
Libyans. The Egyptians, unlike the Greeks, paid no 
lionour to licroes or demigods ; for their god Osiris 
(wlio com'sponded to Bacchus) ai^pcanul on earth 
only as a luanircfitation or Avatar of Deity. Amongst 
the mythological marvels of the Egyptians, Herodotus 
relates that they accounted cc)ws sis ssicred to Isis, the 
moon-goddess, repmsented with horns, and objected to 
kill them sis food — a practice wdiich finds its2)ara11el in 
India at the present dsiy. The. siicivdness of animals 
generally, in Egypt, struck our travellm’ hjrcihly. For 
each species thei’(3 wm-e cerhiin appoinUid guardians, 
wlio tt.Mided and f(‘d iln-ni, and the otfitie was lutnsdi- 
tary. To kill oni> of llnsu s:icred animals ivas a capital 
olfence, unless doiu; incidentally, in whicli case a ilni^ 
was inilicted ; hut to kill an ihis or a hawk was dcatli 
without ivprieve. ( aks were so in iich respected that, 
in ease of a fire occ-urnng, the Egyiitians would let the 
house 1)0 burnt hefoi-e their eyes, all their attention 
being givmi to saving the cats ; which, however, they 
usually found iniiiossihle, as the animals (no donlit in 
terror at the well-meant ellorts of tln*ir friends) had a 
trick of jum])iiig into the llaiiics. If they died, never- 
theless, it was tliouglit to he a terrihk*. misfortune. When 
a cat died a natunil <Ieath, all the inmates of a house 
went into mourning hy shaving their eyebrows, and 
they shaved their heads and their whole bodies when 
a dog died. The d(‘ad cats were emhaluuMl, and their 
mummieji stoiiid in the sac.rcd city of Buhastis; hut 
the dogs wore buried in tlieir own cities, as were also 
the ichneumons. 'I'ho hjiwks and shiew-mice were 
conveyed to Jkito, ami the ibises to llcrmojiolis. It 
would seem hy this that the animals about whose 
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fanurals so much troii>)lo was taken woi'o inoro sacied 
than the rest.* The crocodile, of which Herodutiis 
^ives a descviptioTi, jjcrhaps as fairly accurate as could 
be expected fi'oiii au ordinary observer, was su:counted 
sacred by souks of the Egyptians ; for instance, by tlie 
people about Thebes, and those about Lake Maoris. 
In each of tlicso ])laces a tune crocodile \ v;ih kapt, who 
wore car-rings (or ratJier rings in I he corrcsjjondiiig 
liolcs) of glass or gold, and bmcidets on liis fore-paws. 
Kvery day lie had his mtion of bread iinil meat, and 
when he dieil he was buried in a consocratMl vault. 
Iiut the ]ieople of Elephantine, so far from canonising 
these animals, thougiit them toliMvddi* (‘aling. 

Herodotus gives a native receipt for catching ci’oco- 
J^les. llait a hook witli a ehiiio of jtork, and let it 
float to ahout the middle of the stmim. Let a eoiifeil- 
emte liold a living ])ig on the huik, and belabour him 
lustily. The crocodile Ileal’s the jiig Sipieak, and, mak- 
ing for him, encountei-s the pork, whiith he swallows. 
When the men on shore have dmwn him to land, plug 
his eyes with mud ; after that, it is very easy to kill 
him. 'I'his latter item of the reecMpt has a strong 
nifinity to an old precept ahout *‘]>iittiiig salt on a 
hinl’s tail.” A very similar mode of capture (with tin's 
exception) is practised by the natives now. Tin; name 
“crocoililos,” as the author ohseiTcs, is Ionic (Ji’cek 
for “lizard;” the Egyptians themselv(‘s calling the 
animal “ chain [isa.” t Ife is somewhat mistiikeii in In's 

* Lane says that the modern Egyptians are reinarkably kind 
to animals. On one ocenHum huly hiiru'd a I'nvoiinti; dog 
with ail the lioiioui's dnetoagoiMl Mnssnlinaii, and huusi;h‘ss 
cats are fed at tin* exiieiise of tin* Ondi of llie district. 

\ Apparently au attempt to write the mime msu/», stilt tolu; 

A. t;. vul. iii. n 
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nciount of tlie hii)i)ni)otamiis, iio pp<iciiiieii of which 
ho t'lppours to have seen. ILe gives it tlie hoof of an 
0X9 and the niiiuo and neigh of a horse. 

The saensd bird called the phuMiix Herodotus confesses 
ho never saw except in pictui'es. Indeed it wiis rare 
ill Egypt, for it came but once in five liiinilred years, 
when the old phamix died. Aecuiding to the ])ictui‘es, 
it was like an eagle, with jiliimage partly reil and partly 
golden. The bir<l was sai<l to come from Aralria, 
bringing the body of his father enclosf^d in a ball of 
mjTrli, that he might bury it in the lemph} (jf the Sun. 
Our author <1id not seem to be. actjiiainieil with that 
other version of the phnniix fable, ju'eonling to wliich 
it returned from the «'ast after a siatetl [)eriod to buin 
itself in frankincense, and was again resuscitated^. 
The pluenix was an emblem of tlm soul and its sii])- 
posed migration.s, and its journey the (;ast typified 
the constant aspiration of the soul towanls the. sun. 
Its p»?riud of migmtion referiisl to a solar evidti in the 
Egyptian calendar. Pliny sjiys that tin? name was 
d(U'ive<l fiY)iu a sjwcies of palm in Lower Egypt, which 
dies down to the root ami then is ivnovaiisl. Ovid 
makes the bird build its nest on a ]>alm. In hieroglyphic 
language the palm-bough is the sign of the year. 

Amongst otlu*r wonden-s, our author had heard of 
■winged seipents, which flew acro.s.s from Arabia, and 
Avas induced to umh'rlakc a jounujy to the country 
Avhence they came, whein he .says lu; .saw scnne of their 
bones. The ibi.ses were said to <h*stroy them as they 
flew, Avhich caused this binl I 0 btj held in ginat honour 
by tin* Egyptians. We jfie. now in posse.ssion of tbe 

ill tin* Arabic U‘iimih . — See Sir fi. Wilkiiisnii’s note, 
Rawliiisoii, ii. IIC. 
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prolmhlo koy to this enigmatical str)ry, which illustrates 
both the simple faith and painstaking of our aiithoT, 
and also the nianiier in Avliich myths giw out of the 
use of words. When scorpions or snakes a]>])ear in 
Large numbora in the houses in Upper Kgypt, they ara 
Ruppos(!d to lie brought by the wind, and to all such 
objects an Arabic word is applii'd which signifies to 
fly. Herodotus doubtless sJiw pictures of a winged ser- 
pent attacked by the ibis, but this liinl typified the 
god Osiris in the white robo.s of his purity, and the 
winged serpent probably the Evil piinciplc. Tint ibis, 
however, is said to destroy sucakits. Ilis mention of 
the harmless homed snakets at 'FIkOk's, which were 
consideifd sacred, and buried in the temple, may suggest 
^Sle prolific subjeijt of primeval si*rpe.nt-wt»rship. 

The descrijition which IfewMlotus gives of the man- 
ners and customs of the Egyptians stamps them as 
a highly civilised people. In the reverence paid by 
young men to their eblers, lie considered that they 
set a good example to the Greeks. In the medical 
pi-ofession they recognises] a niinut(t ili vision of labour, 
some being oculists, othei’s dentists, and so forth.* 
Those who cmhaliued the dead (the “ pliysicians ” 
of the book of Genesis) foniu'd a ]>rofcssiou of tbciii- 
selves. Ho describes at length three metliods «if em- 
bahiiijig (they bail rejdly many more), which were 
adopted in onler to suit the means nf their custonn'iv, 
as modern uiidertakei-s provide for funerals at dillereut 
tariffs. Amongst other local peculiarities, Heroilotus 
notices the lotus-eatera of the marsh-lands, who re- 
luind U.S of those, deseribeil by Huiiier in the voyage of 

* “0 virgin, daughter uf Kgypt, in vain slialt thou use 
wtroii/ Jit. xlvi. 11. 
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Ulysses. But these latter — they are to he identified 
at all — are to he recognised rather in the lotus-eating 
trihe u'lioni our author nieiitions in a suhsetiueiit hook 
iis existing on the coast of Africa. Their lotus was ])ro- 
Iwhly a kind ni' jujnhe {Zlzijpltua mpreo). The Egyp- 
tian lotus was a kind of Avat(‘r-lily, th(‘ centre of wlios(3- 
hlossoni was dried, (U’lished, and i.‘ateu, as also its round 
root. The seeds of anotlnu* water-lily, wliose blossoms 
weri! like a r<ise, weiHj also eaten, as well as tins lower 
steins ol* the bybliis or ])ai\yrus, wlu»si? leaves w’ere 
used for pajicr and other purposes, 'riie niosiiuitoes 
were as givat a nuisance in Egypt lorinerly as now. 
Ilenulotiis says that some of tlui natives, to avoid 
them, slept on towei-s exposed to the wind ; hut in thj^ 
marshes eairh man had a net, which served the ilonhl^, 
purjiosi! <jf <'at<diing fish hy ilay and acting as a mos- 
quito-curtain at night. 

For the early history of the country lh'rodj»tus had 
to depend upon his iniormaiifs, who were usually the 
priests, especially tlniso of lleIio|»oIis - - ■ the Oreek 
name by whirh he knew the ohh*st i*apit:d of Egypt, 

Ei-iVre, the On or Aon c»l’ the Hebrew Scu-iptures the 

‘‘(-ity of the 8un.”* 'i’he college of priests them 
was in fnct tin: univci-sily of I'iry/d : ami whatever 
faith we may place in their historical r(‘(*.ords, their 
prolu-iency in mathematics and astronomy was vtuy 
coiisiderahle indeed. They asseiiH-d that the timt 

* 'nil* “ Avcii ” (if Kzih. XXX. 17 ; tninsl;i1i*il inln Iho llrliivw 
Betli-sheiiifsh “ House nf the Sun xliii. l-l. The silt 

of thu Nilu has nriw coveml imfst or its uioiiuiiirails nad Imilil- 
iiigs, hut its massive wsills iiuiy still he liai ed, ami a solitjiiy 
granite obelisk, siiid to hr near 4u00 year.s old, marks what was 
the eiitraiioe to the temple of the Silli. 
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of Egypt were gods, “ who dwelt upon earth 
witli men.” The last ol* this divinej dynasty was 
Homs, son of Osiris — whom the fJi'ei'ks idenl.ilw*d with 
Apollo. Tlio siifreriiigs and death of Osiris were the 
gi-eat mystery of ilie Egyptian crn(?d. Jrei*od()tiis had 
seen his hiirial-place. at Sais, ami knew the mysterious 
rites with which, under cover of night, these sulferings 
were connneinorated. But he “will hy no means 
sj)eak of them,” or even mention the god hy nanicj. 
Ei1h(‘r the j)riests had enjoined secrecy ui)on liini 
as the price of th(?ir infornialion ; or perhaps, hc.ing 
himself initiated , in the (li*eek ^Mj’sterics, he had 
a scrii])nlous rcfverenei-* for tlioso of Egyj>t. Osins 
WJis the gi'cat i)riiiciide of (hiod, who slew his blo- 
wer Typhon, the iv presen tative of Evil ; and is pic- 
tured in the hieroglyphic paintings as the givat judge 
of the dead. The lirst king of liumau race was Men, or 
Mcnea, the founder of Memphis, who began a line of 
threo hundii'd and thirty monamhs (including one 
queen), wl lose names were read olf to Herodotus from a 
roll of papyrus. Eighteen were said to In; Elhio[»ians. 
Of most of these kings the priests i»rofessed to know 
little more than the names 3 hut !M(rris, the last (»f 
them, left liis name to a large artificial lake, or reser- 
voir, near the “ (Mty of Oocmliles,” from which water 
was eonveyeil to all piu’ts of tlie Jicighhourhood. His 
successor, Scsostris, is said to have coiupiered all Asia, 
and even to have suhdueil Scythia ami Tlirace, in 
Europe, marking the; limits of his compiosts hy pillars 
— two of which, in ralestiiic, Horoilotus declams that 
he himstdf saw.* Sesjistiis, after hi.s return from his 

* Then* is litth; lUailit that llu’sc are the iahlcts still to be 
scMJii Hoar IJoyroul. 
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couquostsj met yribh somewhat loo warn a welcome 
from liis brotluT, whom he liiid lell vieeroy of Kgypt. 
He invited the hero and his nniiily to a })am]uet, 
heaped wood nil round the. hnildiii^^ and set lire to it. 
Sesostris only cs(f!iped hy wicriliciiij; (by tlie mother's 
advice) two of liis six sous, whose bodit's he used to 
bridge the circle of ilame. Having inllieted condign 
punishment on hisbi'olher, he then jiroceeded to ulilise 
the vast multitudes of captives wliom he had bi'onglit 
with him. By the (Mn])h)ym(Mil ol* this forced labr)iiT 
he changed the face. <(1' Kgypt, (!om])le1(‘ly iniers(‘cting 
it with canals, and lilling it with public buildings of un- 
pamlleled niagiiiliceiuie. Tlie setrond king after Sesos- 
tris boie a (ii'cek name, but must be regarded as a very 
apocryphal peivonagc — Proteus, who was said to hav^ 
entertained at liis court no Jess famous a visitor than 
Helen, the heroine (»J‘ the 'rrojaii war. For the Egyptian 
prieste had tlujir vei’siiin, too, ol‘ that Avondrous Tale. 
Acconliug to them, the Spariun ju’incess was driven 
by stivss of weather to Kgypt on her forced t»loi)ement 
with Paris, while 'Iroy was besiegcsl by the (Imeks, 
in the belief that she was theitj. King Proteus, when 
he heard the story, gave Heli'ii refuge, but dismissed 
lean's at once with disgrace. Ht?rodotus accuses Ihmier 
of knowing this Icgeml, which -was a more ju'obable 
version of the story than his own, and 8up])re8sing it 
for poetical pinposos, since ho speaks of the long Avan- 
ilorings of Helen, and of Mcmelaiis's visit to Kgypt. 
The priests told him that their predecessors had the 
story from Menelans himsedf, who Avent to Egypt to 
fetch Helen, Avlien he hmml, al'ter tluj capture of Tn)y, 
that she was not there. Herodotus liimself saw in the 
sacred prccin(‘-ts at Memphis a temple to “ Venus the 
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Jl?orei{;ncr/’ wlioiii his Grtwik ]«itriotisni at oiico idcii- 
tilLfd with llfkiii. 

A stury tohl at coiisiileKihlo li'iifjth liy Herodotus of 
iho iioxt kih^', JiliaiupsiniiiiK, is lii^'lily (diar.icicnstic, 
siiowiii^' timt syiiipatliy of tlic (ii'eek jiiitid for olcvor 
raw,ality wldeli rnialls lloinrr s iiiaiiifest eii joynieut of 
the wily tricks »)!* Ulysses in the ‘ Orlyss(‘y.’ The story 
of “The TniMsiiry of Ithsiin^tsiintiis/’ wJiich has l)(;eii 
hnritiweil also hy the Italian novelists, reads as if it 
Ave.re taken from tin; ‘ Arahiaii Ki^hts.* 

Kin^ lthain[)siniLus, having vast ticasiiro of silver, 
Imilt for its safe keei)in‘( a chainher of hewn stone, 
one of whose walls formed also the onlcn* wall of his 
palace.. His architect, howevm*, having designs on the 
^li'casiire, huilt a stone into ilni wall, which even one 
man who kin'w the secii't could easily displace. Ho 
did not livi* I1H10 cimuoh U» carry out his views, hut on 
his deaihlied explained the eoiitrivanco to his two sons, 
for whose sake, he. siiitl, he had dovis«*d it, that they 
niightlivoas rich men, since the secret would make them 
virtual cluiTicollors of the niyal exehe<pier through their 
livi's. After Ids death, tin* sous profitcti hy his instrue- 
tioiis to remove, a c<iiisiderahle sum. The king, when 
next he caTue to visit the I'ooni, missed his moiiev, tiiidiiig 
it standing at a lower level in the vessels. This hap- 
ptmed again and again, though the Seals and rastenings 
of tlm room were, a.s secure' as ever. At last In; set a 
maii-lrap inside. When the thieves next nuuh*. their 
iismil visit, one of them found himself suddenly caught. 
Seeing no hope of esciipo,hc cjilled to his hrothor to come 
and cut otr his head, to ]ivcvent his being roc.ognis(;d. 
The brother 4 »l)eved ; and, after replac.iiig the stone, 
made his way home with the head. AVlieu the king 
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entered at duy-brcjak, lie ^^^eatly marvelled to see a licml- 
lc88 trunk in the gin, 'while the building seemed still 
to be last closed all round. To lind out to whom tin? 
boily belonged, ho oiihn’cd it to l)e hung outside the 
pahiee-wall, and set a guard to watch, anil biiiig befoiv 
him any pei-suns they might observe lamenting over it. 
The inotboL' of the dead man, li(‘aring of this descem- 
tioii of a corpse that should have ))eon a mummy, told 
her siii viviiig son tliat unless ho contriviMl to rescue it, 
she would gn and tell the king that he was the. robber. 
Wifai'ied Avith boi* (‘ontiimal re[U‘oanhiis, at last the 
brother filled some skins with Avine, loa<le<l them on 
asses, ami di-ove tbeiii by the jdan* where, the giianls 
Avei-o Avatcliing the dead body. 'J’hen he slily untied tin* 
nocks of some of the skins. The Aviiio of course begi!^ 
to run out, upon wbi<*.b he fell to wailing and healing his 
head, as if distracted, and not knowing to Avhich donk(*y 
he should run first to stanch tlie wiiio. This highly 
amused the guanls, who ran eagiu’ly to catch tlie wim* 
in all tlio vessels tlu*y could lay hands on. TJion the 
driver pretimded tc3 get into a ]>iissio!i, and abuse, d 
them, upon Avhich they did their best to (piict him. 
At last, appearing to ho put in good-liiimour again 
by their raillery, lie gave them one of the skins to 
drink. They iiivil^d him to belj) them Avitli the, 
drinking, as they had helped liiiii in putting the. 
skins in order. As the Avine Avi?ni round, all got more 
and morc^ friendly, till they broached another skin, ami 
at last the giianls all got so drunk that tbL‘y went to 
sleep on the spot. In the dead of tlie niglit the thief 
took doAvn the body of bis brother, laid it u])nn the 
assess, and made, oil’ having first reinaineil long enough 
to shave olf tlie right Avbiskers of each of the men, — 
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wliich was coiisidcrerl a deadly insult. When the 
king heal'd of this, lie was iiioi'e vexed than ever, and 
detennined to iind out the thief at any cost, lie hade 
his dniigliter keep open house for all comers, and ])ro- 
miso to niaiTv the nuiii who Avould tell her most to 
her aatisfaction the cleverest and wi»;ki:dcat thing he 
had ever done. If any one told her the story of the 
robbery, she -was to lay hold of him. lJut the thii-f 
was not to be thus outwitted, lie procured a dead 
man’s arm, put it under his dress, ami went lo call on 
the princess. AVheii she put the i|U(‘stii>n, he answered 
at once that tin; wickedest thing he had ever ilone was 
cutting oir his lirother’s head in the king’s treasury, 
and the (rlevere-st was making tlio giianls dniiik, ami 
mrryiiig oil* his body. The ])rinei.>ss made a grasp at 
iiim, but in the dai-kncss he left the arm of the corjiso 
in her band and lied. I>ut now the. king was over- 
wlielimal M’itli astonislinieiit and a«lmiration for the 
mail's cleverness, and made a ju'oclaniation of free 
pardon and a rich rewaiil, if the thief would declare 
himself, lie boldly cunie forward, and libampsinitns 
gave him bis daughter in marriage. “ The Egyptians,” 
he said, “ are the wisest of men, and tliou art the Avisc'st 
of the Egyptians.” 

Till tile death of llhaiujxsinitiis, Egypt enjoy(?d pro- 
sperity. Che«)t).s, who succeeded him, and who hiiilt 
the (ireat Tyramid, is said to have shut up all the tcni- 
phis, that his pi'ople might do iintliing hut work for 
him ; and ho k('t)t a InindriHl thousand lalxiuring at 
a tim(^, who were relicveil every three months. It 
took ten yeara to make the causeway (of which traces 
still remain) for the cjuivevance. of stones, and another 
twenty to buihl the Pyramid itself. The next kings, 
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Chophrcii snul Myooriinis (Aroiu-.licnfs), likewise built 
pyniniids, but on :i siusillei* sciile. Tlio iiiuiiiory of 
C]u*o])s and (yliepljM^n, in consociueiicc, of tlii-ir opj)re.s- 
sioiis, luMraiue so odious to the K^yptiiius, tiuit they 
would not even mention their iiMiiies ; but u]K)n My- 
(teriuus, iliou<'li he was just and niorciful. tluTC fcdl 
the puuisbiuent due for their sins. First lut lost 
his only daughter, and then an oraele told him that 
he hfid but six ycsirs to live. lie exj)ostulated with 
the oraele, sayiiii' it was hard that he who was a ^ood 
and ri',diteuus kiii^^ slioiiM «lie early, while, his father 
and uncle, who were so impious, lived huij'. The. oiue.lc 
answered — For that A'i*vy reastm thou must die, for 
K;^ypt Wi'is destiiKid to sillier ill Tor one hundred and 
iifty yeai¥i, and tlioii hindeivst I ho doom from bcij[p 
fulHlIed.” On this Myeeriiiiis, liiidin;; it useless to li? 
virtuous, detormineil lo outwit the j,M>ds; so he lighted 
lamps at nightfall, and turned all the, nights inbulays, 
and enjoyed them, as well as the days, in leastiug in all 
phaisaiit places, 'riius ho lived twelve yi-ars in the s])ace 
of six, making liis six veal's one long day of continuous 
revel. The story (»f Myeeriiius has been very hup])ily 
tifatod in one of Mattliew Arnold’s earliest poems.*' 

“ I will iiidbld my seiitimn^ and my criim! ; 

]\ly (a'inic, that rapt in rcvereiilial awe, 

1 sate <il»edient., in the liery jiriiiui 
Of voiith, s(dl-govi*rm*d, at the feel of Law, 
Eunoliliug this dull poni]», the life, of kings, 

With ('iiHleinphition of diviner things. 

* Its moral —if it has any - -may he fouml in Moore’s song, — 

Ami tlic hc.st of all ways 
1'«i til'll iiiir ilay.s. 

Is to .steal a lew hum's from the night, my ilear.'* 
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** fiithcr IovlmI injuKtiuo, suiil livwl loiij; ; 

OiDwnuil with liiiirs he diiid, und full of .sway. 

1 loved the j{ood he womed, aii<l hated wroiij^ ; 

The ^ods doeliiit! my ]v,eoiupe.iiKe to-diiy. 

1 loohed lor life more lasting', rule more lii^li — 

And when six years uiv. measured, lo, 1 die !” 

After him csimo n Idincl kiiif? namerl Aiiysis, diirinff 
whose, i-eijfii higyid wiis invaded >)y the hithiopiaiis, who 
loideil it over the eouiitry for iifty yeai’s. He. w'lis sue- 
ceeded by Sethos, ii ]n iest of Vuleaii, wlio oi>jm;.ssed the, 
warri(»r easte, sf) that they ii*fusc«l to serve liiiii wlie.n 
Seiinaeluu'ib, kin*' of ilic Assyrians, iiiva<led the (;oim- 
try. Iiut a vision in the. sanetuary bid him be of eood 
cheer ; and when he went out lo the frontier with an 
of citizens, tni.stinj^ in divine aid, a iinmher of 
field-mieit came in the nij,dit and ^nawo»l the, how- 
strinj^s, •juivci’s, and shield-simps of the. enemy, so that 
the Kj^^ 3 ’^|)tians easily defeat ( m 1 them. Siieh is the dim 
tradition which rca<;hed tlie. historian of the mysteri- 
oii.s ilestiindion of the Assyrian h«)st rccau’dtjd in the 
iSe.riptiirps. TIjo mouse, aeeojilinj' to some iiilerpi-etei-s 
of hien^jrlypliic lan,':ua»^^e, wa.s tlie svmhid of de.stnietioii. 
Thus far Herodotus hail ilerived his information as to 
early E':?yptian liistory entirely from tin? priests. 1 le emn- 
piited that the. mitfiis of the.se kin^^s, as j'iven liim, would 
I’ccpiire eleven ilionsaiid tlin>e hiindmd and forty years. 

A revfdntioii seemed bi have (.iccurnul after the death 
of Sethns, by wliieli twelve pi-uvineial kings, like those 
(d* the Saxon Heptarehy, ivigiieil at once. Their great 
work Avas a labyrinth near Lake iMceris, Avhiirli struck 
Herodotus as one of the winders of the world — more 
wonderful even than the. Pyramids tliemselves. One 
of the twelve, Psamiiieliehus, at length managed lo 
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(l(?pose the K^st hy the aid of (ii-eck morceiiarics. His 
son, Ncclios (l*har.ioli Xeclio), is ci’cilited by lioimlotus 
witli tJie iirst attempt to cjonatrnc.t the eaiial to the Ked 
S(;a, wliieli n jis alterwaiils finished by Ibiriiis Hysbispes. 
Tho canal, liowevcr, wjis more prol^ably bc{(uii by Sc- 
sostiis (Kameses IL), and tliere ai»pi‘aTs to bo ovidciiee 
that it was ehoked by sand (whicli is still tlio dilli- 
culty with modem engineer), and reopened many limes 
— by tlio rtolemies, for inslaneis and tho Aralis. 
Xeelio is niontioned in Scripture ns liaving def(;ated 
and slain King »Iosiah at Mc'giddo on his way to 
attack tho Assyrians, irorodotiis biiefly notices the 
.victory, but calls the ]»laeo j\ragiloln8, albfr which lie 
says that Xecho look tho city of Cailytis, suj»posed 
to be either Jerusalem or (laza. Tn a su])sequSJ;t 
rxiiedition, which lIen»dotiis ilocs not mention, he 
himself was defeated hy X(*huchatlne,zzar, king of 
Bsdiylon, and lost all his compiests. lie was succGedod 
hy liis son Psammis, and liis gnindson Apries (the 
Piiaraoh-Iioplu’a of dci^uniah). 'J'he latter had a long 
and prosperous reign ; but failing in an attack on the 
Greek city of Cyreiie, his army revolted from him, and 
chose Aniasis, aJi oiiicer wlio had hccii sent to reasoTi 
with tliem, for their king. Apries on this armed liis 
Gr(*ek nie.reeiiaru's, amounting to thirty tlmusninl iiieii, 
and went to meet the. revolted Kgyplians. In the battle, 
which eiisueil he was defejited and taken luisouer by 
Aniasis, who finally gavtt him up to Ills former subjerfs, 
'with whom he was unjmpular, and tln^y stranghal liini. 
Amasis was a coarse but liumorous cliaracter, rather 
prouil than otherwisi; of his low origin. Finding that 
his subjects despised him for it, he broke up a golden 
foot-bath, and made of it an image of one of the gods, 
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which the Egyj)ti{nis pi-oceoclcd to worshi]). Ho then 
told them what it was made of, adding that “ his own 
ioituno Imd liecn tliat of the foot-j^au j” thus anticipat- 
ing the adage of Ihinis — 

“ 'rin! rank is hut the guinea-stamp, 

The. man’s the gowtl for a’ that.” 

When his courtiers reproved liis undignified revels 
in his horn's ot* relaxation, whereas none eouhl com- 
plain of his inaUenti<in to luisiness, he met them with 
the proverb, now eommon to most languagtis, that a 
how becomes useless if not sometimes unstrung. liis 
liabits were certainly open to remark. To find money 
for his iileasur(*H before ho eamo to the. throne, lie 
^»3fr!isiona.lly look to highway rohlxM’y. Tin? oiiicular 
shrines wcM’e. the ]X)liee-oi1ices of those tiims, and Amasis, 
like otlicr thieves, wjw cited in such eases before the 
u(^arest oraitle. Sinne of tlimn would acquit, (»thers 
find him guilty. When he heeame king, he honoured 
the omcles whie-h had deteeUecl liim very liighly, 
hut the others he dtjspised. lint he was a gmit king, 
in .spite of his failings ; ami Kgypt is said to have 
prospered more, under him than under any of his 
predeeessoi's. One of liis laws was, that tfvery man 
slnndd appe-ar onee a-year In-bire the governor of his 
depaHineiit, and on iiaiu of death, thal he Avas 

getting an Inmost li veliln)o«l. Herodotus says that Solon 
borrowed tin’s law from the KgYptiaus, and lliatitAvas 
in foiue at Athens u|i his own days. It' this be 
true, it fell into disuse, stiou after bis time, as the 
Athenians enjoyed a r<*putjtlnm abuve all uafions in 
the worhl for “graeefully going idle.” We may at 
least join in his remark, that this ovdiiianee of Amasis 
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was “a most oxc(?IIciit custom,” towaids which our 
modern civilisation is iiuikiiig timid approaches. We 
shall hear of this king again in connection with Polyo- 
rates, the de 8 [.)ot of Samos. 

'rJnt account wliich J 101*0(101118 lici'o gives of the kings 
of Kgypt, however intei*Gating and ont(ji*taining, must 
he read with the full understanding that its value in ^ 
a historici'il ])oint of vh^w is about tlm same as that of 
Livy’s |)0[)ular acuioiint of the (‘arly kings of Eome. 
JIc. was unaccpiaiiited with the? Kgyptiaii language, and 
though tlie jjriests may not have jnirposely imposed 
upon him, he had to depend on the anotalotes which 
came to him tlirough tin; m(>diiim of the caste of drago- 
mans who wei'e settled at Mmupliis. In conscipieiico 
of this, the cona(‘(;utiveii(‘ss ami general symnieti’y^ 
his account only serves to coin'eal sonn; ])Mlj>al>le mis- 
stateiin.*nts. J’erhaps the givatest is that whitjh makes 
the builders of the Pynunids later in time than the 
builders of the ttiinples and other mounnufiits. Modem 
investigations have tended to give great weight to the 
authority (jf a nativ(j chronicler, sjioken of Avitli much 
respect by (jarly Christian writers, hut wJio afterwards 
fell into disrepute— Maimtho, the high ju'iost in the 
days of rtolemy Philadolphus. Ills record is utterly 
fatal to the main facts of tin; account givem hy lle- 
ludotus. After dyjiasties of gods and lierocs Avhich 
reigned more than sixteen thoiisaml years, he brings 
us to tin; hiiildei's (»f the Pyramids, whom Herntlotiis 
places at a laic period of his histoiy, ])erha])s because 
his Creek informants liist hncann! a(;fpiaintod witli tlie 
nioniinnMils at ]^r(;niphiR ilsidf. Ht; was ]irohah]y fur- 
iiislnul with two distiin.;t lists of kings, both to a grifat 
exhmt mytll^(^■l], Avliich lie took to he separate and 
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succcaBivo dynasties. Clu^dps is almost cortaiidy iden- 
tical with dienes, tlie JiM Inimaii king of Herodotus, 
in whose time was eHocied the canalisation of the 
Delta. H(i is the traditional builder of the Great 
Pyramid, and Chemmis (tlicj 8im) appcai-s as one of his 
titles, at once connecting him with llie sun-worship. 
The Pyramids are supposed to have been built before 
the time of Abraham, with the Plairaoh of whoso times 
Achthoos of tins 11th dyna.sty Inus been identified. The 
nan)(‘. Pharaoh itself Cdiitiiuies the tith' assumed by 
Cheops, in its meaning of “ children of the sun.” 

The Myceriiius <.if Herodotus is found to resolve him- 
self int(» two kings, the. Menrheres who built the Pyra- 
mids, and anotlier much lahfr king, of whom the story 
*<i?tuniing night into day is told ; a legend which may 
have originated in the torch-light festival of Osiris and 
Isis. Sesostris also resolves himself into two kings — 
Sothos, the great engineer and hiiilder, and Kameses II., 
the gi'cat con(|neniv whose victories are. ree.orded in the 
temples at Kurnak and Luxor, ujid wliose fallen statue, at 
Luxor is the large.st in the. world. After liim came ^Men- 
ephthes or Anienoiioph, who has hocn itlentilh'd Avith the 
Pliaraoli of Exodus. The Shishak of Scripture has been 
<jonfonmhal with Seso.stris, blithe came, far loo late, and 
is now identiiicd with one Se.‘<«»rc,his. IJut the ideiiti- 
iieatioii of any of lliese kings is a.s yet very uncertain. 

Amongst other sti»rie.s in the .second l)ix»k of Herojl 
otns is one- imt <[iiile preseidahlo to the gem*ral reader, 
ahont a Greek beauty of iloiiblful repute, named Itlmd- 
opis (“ Hosy-clicek ”), ivlio had been brought as a slave 
to Kgypt, and wlm Avas wdd* to liaA’e huilt one i>f the 
PYrainids. Strabo embellisbes her history hy telling 
hoAV, wbcu this lady was bathing, an eagle cairiiHl oflF 
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one of lior saiidalK, and dopositod it liofore 11 lo king of 
Egypt’s tliroin*, who was so struck by the suggested 
beauty of the foot whicJi it fitted, that ho sent for 
her and made lior liis ipieeii. »Sueli is the veiiernhle 
antiquity oi* the story of Cindoifllii. 

It is iviuarkahlo that ilomilotus stxys nothing about 
the Great S]ihiiix, which strikes all inodoni travcdlei'S so 
Ibre.ihly, and which plays so juoiniiuMit a part in the le- 
gends ol' tln‘ ( In'cdf Thebes. .Ifc must have, s«*en it, but 
may have Ihoiight it (as he flid utlier things in this mys- 
terious country) 'Moo sacivd to mention.” Its i.-omposite 
Ibrm is supposed to be. emblematic of Nature, and con- 
neeti'd in some way with the inundations f)f the Nile. 

This second Isiok of lleimlol us brings tlie history of 
Egyi)t as an inde])endent ])ower to a close. It is an 
e.\haustibly rich mine of historical, arclaeolitgieal, and 
mythological wealth, on whose endless shafts and gal- 
leries modern discovery is ever throwing smm* new light. 
Formerly the deciphering of the hiiToglyphic writing, in 
wliichall Egyptian sacre<l iTcords were laqd, was looked 
upon as all hut hojiclcss, but since the key was supplied 
by the disccivt-ry of the famous lloscUa stoiwi, wliich bore 
a Greek translation of its hierogly]»hic inscription, scien- 
title patieiMM! has been abundantly rewarilcil. Iicligion 
is ('ssciitially con.scrvative, ami older dialects and c*har- 
acters aiii continued in her service long after they have 
be(in supemeded in secular use. AVe may cite as an 
example the ('hundi iSelayonie dialect of the north, so 
valuable to jdiilologists ; the »Sansr:rit of India; the 
Latin still in use in the Roman t atholic ritual. Even 
ill England we still u.si; al^chaic characters for the in- 
seri])t.ions in our chiirc.he.s, but this is no doubt partly 
hi'caiise, of tln*ir givater pictu^■.squem^s.s. 
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CAMBVSE.S. 

^'Tlio Taco of 11101*1:11 Mail is far ton weak 
To gniw not diz/y uii unwonted lieiglits.” 

■ (ioKTiiH, “ Iidiigeiiia.” 

As aooji nrter thn death nf Cvrns as llic Pei'simi arms 
at liliPiliy, wo find tlioiii dii-ooted against Egypt. 
WliH rdrinei' alliance nl’ that country with Lydia might 
sceiii an adequate <‘auso I'or the invasion, hut it is too 
prosaic i'or iho taste of Herodotus. Hu makes (.-ain- 
hyses, the son of ('.yrus, mareli against Anuisis hoenuse 
lie had practised on him a deceit someihing like that 
of Lahuii tuwai-ds riacoh, hy simding liiin as a wife tlie 
daughter of the late king, A pries, instead of his own. 
(kuiihyscs was, at all (^vents, no safe subject lor a pme- 
tical joke, and Ainasis niiglit have found to his cost 
that he had jest(3d once too often. 

Having purchased a safe-conduct through tln3 desert 
hy sweariiig hnitherliooil with the chief of the Arabs,* 
— hy a proc(?sa much the same as that descrilH?d 
modern African irsivellei's, which consisted in tin? con- 
triicting parties mixing a little of their hlood,+ — t'am- 

* “The safe-coiidnct giwited ly the chief nf the Pedonins,” 
says Kiiiglake, “is never, I helieve, violated.” 
t “ Several of onrinciinmdi' hnitherhood with theWezees, and 
A. C. vol. iii. 1*3 
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byscs set out for Egypt. But death had put Amasis 
beyond tlie reach of all enemies, and his son Psammen- 
itus now reigned in his stead. Dire misfortunes had 
been portended to the country by the unusual pheno- 
menon of a shower of rain at Thebes. After an obsti- 
nate battle, Psamnienitus was utterly routed. Herodo- 
tus went afterwanls over the field, and saw tliere the 
bones of the- Persians lying in one heap, imd those of 
the Egyptians in another. He remarked that the skulls 
of the. foiiner might he broken by a pebble, while those 
of the latter resisted even a laige stone. This observa- 
tion he aftenvanls verified by pemonal inspection of 
another battle-field, where a Persian force was subse- 
quently defeated by the revolted Egyptians ui^er 
Inaros. He attributes the dilfercnco to the Egyptum^ 
going bareheaded in the sun, wliile the Persians wore 
turbans. 'I’he Pensians followed uj) their victory by 
the capture of tlie <jity of ^leinphiH and of Psammen- 
itus hiinstdf, on which occasion our author introduces 
one of his characteristic ])athctic storiiis. (.'ambyscs 
wishing, says Herodotus, “to try the spirit’* of his royal 
jnisoner, ordered Psiimnieiiitus and some of the captive 

the process between I^ombay and the snitan’s son, Keorengn, 
may bo mciitionc(L My consent having been given, a mat is 
s]ii’ead, and a conflilential ])aii;y or surgeon attends on each. 
All four squat, as if to liavt; a game at whist ; before them arc 
two lilean leaves, a little grease, and a sitear-liead ; a cut is made 
under the ribs of the left si«le of rae.li ]»arty, a »lrop of blood jmt 
on a leaf and exchanged by the surgeons, who rub it with butter 
twice into the wound with the leaf, which is now tom in ])iuce8 
and strewn over the “bi-others’” heads. A solemn address is 
made hy the older of the .•ftlciidaiits, and they conclude the 
oenMiioiiy by rubbing their own sides with butter, slinking 
hands, and wishing each other snceess.”— Grant’s ‘Walk through 
Africa,’ p. 108, 
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nobles to be brought out to the gates of the city. Then 
he caused the deposed king’s daughter, and those of the 
nobles, to be led ])ast, in the dress of slaves, cari'ying 
pitchers on their heads. Tlie nobles wept at the sight, 
but Psamnienitus only bowed his head. Next fol- 
lowed his son and two thousiind other young Egyptians, 
going to execution with ropes round their necks. The 
people of Memphis had tom limb from limb the crow 
of a ship which Cainbyscs had sent Avith a suninions to 
surrender, and this Avas his inpiisixl — ten for every man 
murdered. The nobles again Avept and Availed loinlly, 
but Psammenitus comported himself as before. Put 
A\dien he saw one of his forniio* boon companions, an 
old man now reduced to! leggary, asking alms from the 
*a()llliers, tben his giief broke forth in tears, and he beat 
himsedf on the head, ( ’ambyses Avas ama/cd tliat he 
should Aveep at the fate of his friend, and not at that of 
his daughter or son, and sent t(» ask him the reason of 
his strange (•.oiiduct. Psammenitus ansAvered, “ 0 son of 
Cyrus, niiiie own misfortunes Avere too great for tears.’* 
Cambyses Avas .sullicicmtly touehed to ordttr thi? life of 
the young ]»riiice to be spared, but the, rein ieve came 
too late. But from that time Psammenitus Avas treated 
better, and might, as Jlcredotus thinks, had he shown 
more tact, have been appointed governor of Ejrvnt. 
since it av;'!^ the Pi*rsic^ . ■ -» ■ i- i ■ : ’• 

princes, ever ■.•■vir:-.- in.- j.!.- ^ ■ m* ‘i •>' ' w- 

their sons.* 1". ’;«»• '.r-. m'l'; o v 

* "Wc liiive i.- • ! * ill i ‘i-M'ir ’. ■» :i- in 

aivliH rmmUMl jr. i’ • ipM. • » om ... ; 

luK bruUicr Jri)":!!:'. iv !’! Ni •. lu-Ii •. Vi.’.- ■ 

Mattiuiiahiiiste-! ol'i i ■■ I.'.; i. luii i-O!. - •» 

(2 Kings xxiv. i •' 
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lion, and CamLysos, discovciing this, put him to 
death. 

Amt now tlu* son of (\vrns mitered on that career of 
impiety w I lich was certiiiii to liave an evil end. lie 
liJid tlio body of liis oiumiy Amasis, Avho Imd cswiped 
his vengeance while living, tom liimi its tonih, scoiii-god, 
and committed to ilie flames — an act horrihle to 
the Poisians, who womhippod fire; liorrihlo to the 
Kgyptians, who look(?d ii]»on that clement as a devour- 
ing monster to whom it Avas iinjiions to give tlicir 
dead. Then, accoiding to (Jn^ek poetical justice, lio 
was seized by infaluati(»n. lie planned wild expeditions 
- -one against “the Long-lived” Kthiopiaiis, who dwelt 
far away to south, and Avho might perliaj»s be iden- 
tified Avith 1h(< modern Ahyssinians (lloerrm thinks,, 
Avith the Somalis) Iw c(;rlaiii eharaetmistics, such ns 
tall statniA), regular though hlaek features, and a gi*eat 
love of animal food. Whoevetr they AV(‘i*e, they are the 
subject of one of onr uiilhor.s ino-st characteristic nfirra-; 
lives, (.anilwse.s sent envoys to thi-iii — men of tlie 
tribe, of “ Kish - eaters.” Avho kimw their Lingua^ — •. 
Avith pi-eseiits for their king ; a i)urple robe, a 
and armlets of gold, and a eask of palm-wine, tokens 
of Ill's goodAvill, as “tin? filings in Avliicli Im hiuiself 
most deligliteil.” 'riie. Elhiopian king- -who was 
elechwl for liis stature ami lM‘auly — made ansAA-er 
almost in the wmils of rlosi-ph to his hivtlimn : 
“ Surely to search out the land an? yt? croim; hither.” 
lie asked Iuiav the ]iurjile rohe Avas made ; and Avhen 
they explainc?d the mystery of the dye, In? said that 
the Persians’ garments, likt? tlieinselves, were deci?itliil. 
Whf?n told tin? purpose of the giilden collar and armlets, 
he cliosi? to consider tlium as fef.tem, and remarked that 
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‘‘the Ethiopians ]na«lo thorn slvongor.” Tn fact, as 
Herodotus declares, the envoys saw men afterwards in 
prison actually wearinj^ fettoi's of a metal which was 
there so ])leiitifiil. Only tin; wdne lu^ highly approved 
of, and ask(jd Avhat the king of I’ersia ate, and how 
long men lived in that countiy. AVIuui ho lieanl that 
corn was the staple food, and tliat it grew out of the 
etu-th, and that eighty ytiam was considered a long life, 
he n»plicd that he did not Avonder at tin; king’s dying 
so young if he “ate <lirt,” and that nothing, he was 
persuaded, could keep him alive even so long, except 
that excellent li<iuor. He sent hack in riiturn an 
unstrung how, Avith atlvicc that, Avhmi the Tersians 
could find a man to lumd it, they should then think 
*0 Attacking the “ Long-livora.” 

Against this distant trihe, however, the Persian king 
set out AA'itli a vast army, Avithout hest«)\vitjg a thought 
on his commissariat. Pefore he had accomplislnsd a 
fifth of the distance the provisions failed, Imt he still 
pushed on. 'fhe army fed on the sumpter-hcasls till 
they Avere exhausted ; then on iierhs and grass, till 
they came to the sandy d(!sert, Avhere vi'getation 
ended. At last, Avhen he heanl of eannihalism in 
the milks, C-ainhyses thought it avjis time to I’etuni ; 
hut he succoede«l in hriiiging hack only a small 
remnant of his host. Another expcilition, sent against 
the temple of Ammon, in the great Oasis, fared even 
Avorse, for no iioavs eamo of it more. It perisho«l, our 
author thinks, in a sandstorm — iiioi'e prohahly from 
Aviint of water. 15ut Oarnhyses’ lu’art Avas hardened. 
AVhen he n^turned from his Wl-starred mamh, he found 
the Egyptians holding high festival. This greatly 
incensed him, for he th 
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his cU'lViilt. IJiit they weits iniiocontly cclebrjiting tlie 
iiicariiiitioii rjf tlicir national god i\pis or Epa 2 )hiis, 
who was said to apjicar fiinii lime to time in the simili- 
tude “of a calf that cateth ha}',” and whose “avatar” 
in that luL'iii Avas denoted by cei'tain sacrad marks 
known to his jn'icsts. Uambyscs Avas still more 
angry wiuMi he heani tho I'eal ctiuse of this national 
jubilccj : ho hail the, ])i'iests scourged all round, 
forhajle the people In i*qjoico on pain of death, and, 
i(» (M'OAvn all, fell on the sacred beast and Avounded 
him Avith his dagger, so that he pined aAvay and died. 
From this precise date, as the Egyptians averred, 
the madness of Cainbyses took a more decidiKl char- 
acter. 13iit his acts, hoAvever unaecountahlo to a 
(Jrcek mind, seem to have been little more than th^se' 
of an lilastern despot of fierce passions and miturally' 
cruel disposition. Eimt ho had his brother Smerdis 
put to <lea1h, ami then ho killed his sister beeauso she 
mourned for Smerdis. lie had sent this hrother hack 
to Pemia because he excrited his jealousy by being tlio 
only Persian ayIio could just move the Klbiopian’s 
bow ; and then, luiviiig dreamed that he saAV Smetdis 
sitting on liis thiniie and touching hoaven Avith .his 
lieail, he sent a nohleiuaii named Pivxaspes to Susa, 
Avho sleAv him accoi'diiig to his instructions. 'Tho 
story of the murder of the sister Avas diifercntly told 
by the I’ersiaiis and Itlgyptians. The former saiil 
that (3aiu^'.^es, in the piesence of his sister, had set 
a l)upi)jpi^ light a lion-cub. The dog Av.as getting the 
worst or ^t, Avlien another of the same litter broke the 
coni that ti^^d him, and (:ame “ to liel]) his brother,” 
and both of^hem together mastoi-cd the young lion. 
Camhyscs Avas amused, but bis sister Avept, and said that 
she could not but tbink of Smeiilis, avIlo had no hrother 
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to help him. For this spcoch he killed her. llie F^jyp- 
tiaiis Kaid tliat the pair Avcre seated at table, when the 
sister took a lettuce, and, stripping its leaves off, asked 
CambyscH whether it looked better with its leaves off or 
on 1 He answered, “ With its leaves on.” “ Then why," 
said she, ** didst thou strip of its leaves the stem of 
Cyrus ? ” A furious kick wliich hdlowod this remark 
was the cause of her death. Tn fact, (^ambyses had 
now iKiconio dangerous to all about him. ( •rojsus, whom 
he liad brought w'ith liim to Kgypt, had more than one 
muTOw escape. On ono occasion officeis were sent 
to put him to death, but they, knowing their master’s 
moods, only pretended to have don(i it, and pmduced 
Criesus alive as soon as Caiiibysos was heaid to regret 
fie Ollier. He was wedl pleased that his fnend had not 
been killed, but the disobedience cost the guards their 
lives. Another time he shot the son of Jh^exaspes 
through the heart to prove the steadiness of his hand, 
niondy because tlio father had told liiiii, in answer tr> a 
question, that the. I’ersians said he was rather too fond 
of wine. Trobably for some similar oilensive remark he 
buried up to tbeir necks twelve of his nobles — a cruel 
praccss still pi'sictiscd in the ICast under the name of 
“ tree-planting.” * And he grow moin and moi-e profane. 
He opened tombs Jind unrolled muniiiiics like a modem 

• " Feti-Ali-Sliah once sent for Asti’a-rlian, one of his conr- 
iiei'H, and with an ap]a;araiie(M)r j^rtNitfrieiiilsliiptook him round 
his gimleii, showiii;' him all its heaiith's. 'When he liad finislied 
the ciumit, lie ajipeuh'd to Astni-ehan to know ‘ wliat his ;{ar(Ien 
still lat'ki'd?* ‘Nolhinj',* twu’d the roiirtier; ‘it is quite 
iMTfect.* ‘I tliiiik dilfewiitly,* wplii-d the kin;'; *1 must 
deeidedly ]i1aiit a- tiiu* in it.’ ifstra-ehiin, who knew the king’s 
meaning only too well, tell at his feet and hrggod his life, which 
he. oVitaiiicd only at the, prii-e of suiTeiiileriiig to the. king the 

lady to whom he was betrothed.”- -I>awliii.-.»»ii, ii. 361, note. 
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virtuoso, llo made sport of the piffiny imagos of Pthah, 
or Viilcau, whose lii(li(n*ous ugliuess must liave pmseutod 
the grim liuiiiorist with an irresistible temptation,* and 
other saered idols hci burnt. Jicrodotus expresses him- 
s(ilf much shocked at all this; but ho might liave 
known that the Persians wenj in general iconoclasts. 
It is possible that C.-ambyses was inspired with tho 
same tlcstructive zeal Avbieh iiuluecil the more modein 
Puritans to clear away the saints from the niches of 
our oathedr.'ils. Put ns a (Jroek, our author would 
syin]iathiso with tlie Kgyptians. It is bal’d for us to 
judge how far somii of the cruelties repoited of Cain- 
byses nuiy have been tho invention of the outnig(jd 
priests. Tie has ivcorded, in another jiart of his work, 
an anecdote which illustmtes at omte the cliaraeter #f 
Cainbyscs and the gonend incorruptibility of the royal 
judges of I'ersia. One of these, nanuMl Sisaumes, was 
found to have accepted bribes. Cambyses, with tho 
facetious cruelty so eonimon to tyrants of his typo, 
hud liiiiL Hayed, and his skin .stretclied over tho scat 
which he liad ojMUipied while adiiiinistcring tho hnv. 
Ho then ajipointcd his son to the vacant jiost, charging 
him at the same time never to forget “on what kind 
of cushion he was sitting.'* 

The nio«lern reader will agree Avith Ilerodotiis that 
it is at least riglit to treat with deliea(jy the peculiar 
usages of otlieiv. Aristotle ipiofcs one of his anc’cdotes 
to illustrate the opinion of those who held that all 
right and Avnuig Avere eoii volitional. King Darius 

Hystasspes cjdle<l certain (.Jroeks into his presence, 
and asked thmii Avhat tliey Avonid tak<? to cat their 
dead fathci’s? They said that they Avonld do it fur 
* Sco the wooili'iiti!! siiiii iiiite, li'iiwliiisoii, ii. 434. 
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no con sifl oration wliaievor. Then he aslcod a ccrtiiiii 
tribe of Indiana what they would take wd to eat the 
bodies of their fathei’s, but to burn tlieni like tiie 
Greeks? They eried aloud, and bi-gged him not hi 
blaspheme. So Sir John Luhl)ock, in his ‘ rndiistoric 
Times,* relates that the 'rahiiians think it indecent 
to dine in company ; and that as soon as a child is 
born he is accountiMl the head of his laniily, and takes 
pivcedonce of his rather. And the tyranny of ])ublic 
opinion in inatters indilteiviit, of which we complain 
so often, finds its strongest (exempli iicatiou among the 
scini-brutal savages of Australia. 

The death of Smei'dis had come to the knowledge of 
but few pe.rsoiis in Pema, and wliilc (.'ambyscs was 
alftcnt in Egypt, the pricjst-caste of thrj l^fagi made a 
hold attempt ;it a revolution. It is probable that 
under Cyrus ainl Ctimbyses this caste, with thisir 
pijciiliar tenets, had been discouraged. A certain 
Magian, who was a kind of groi)m of the palace, 
had a brother who i-esembled greatly the dead Siner- 
dis, and who (according to llerjdotus) bore tlu* same 
name.* Patize-llujs seated this brother on the tbroius, 
and sent out a proclamation that henceforth all men 
were to d*) homage to Smenlis the son of Cynis, and 
no longer to Camhyses. AVheu ("aiubyses heard of 
this, he thought that Prexasjtes had n(»t done liis 
errand, and that it was I’oally his brotlicr Smerdis who 
had rcTolted against him ; but rrexas]ws satisfied him 
tliat his Olliers had bec*n duly executed, and that tliis 

* The 13('1ii.stnii iiiscri]itii)ii giyes tin* ns Coniatt's, aiul 
does not speak of two lirotlMM-s. !Mr liiiwlinsmi si'cins to ]>rove 
clearly that the revoliiliou was a r«ligi«iiis mie. though nothing 
to that clfeet appears in lioi'inlotiis.— Sue his Ksssty, iiL iilS. 
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wus a 1181117)61' personating the (lead prince. He was 
at onuo struck 1 )y I'cniorso, seeing that liis fiutricido 
had been useless, fur his dream was so far fulfilled 
that a man called Smerdis sat on his throne ; and he 
prepared to nijircli at onco in person to 8 usa to quell 
the mhellioii. As lie. was nioiinting his horse, the 
knob of Jiis swonl'shcatii fell oil', and Mui bam point 
of tlie weapon piiu-ciMi his thigh, exactly as he had 
pimeed with his dagger the god A])i». His wound 
biought him to his senses, and he soleiniily conjured 
the Peraian nobles to pniveiit the enipiro from pass- 
ing to the '^^edes, confessing that he had killed his 
brother Siiuu'dis, and that therelbrc the present occu- 
pant of the thinne must be an impostor. The wound- 
ed limb soon niortilicd, and (^ambyses died in Egy^, 
leaving no issue. Ilefom his death, he asked the name ' 
of the village wJiere ho lay. lie was answered that 
it was called “ ICcbataiia.*’ Them he knew that he 
should die ; for an oracle had long ago prcdietcAl that 
he should die at Echatana, — which he naturally took 
to bo Jjis own town in MtMlin. 'flie coincideAce wth 
the d(?atli of our own IFenry TV. in the ^Mcrusoleni 
chamber ” is very curious. 

“ It lialh been propliesieil to me many years 
T should not die hut in .leriisaleiii. 

VVliicli vainly 1 supposed the Holy band ; — 

But hear me t o lhat chamber ; there 1*11 lie, 

In that Jerusalem shall Harry die.”* 

* ‘Henry IV.,’ Part 2, Act iv. sc. 4. 
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“ Lii llift tlicnln; of tli« Worlil 
Tlic iieofilu 111*0 m.'loi's all. 

One <loth the Kovemgn nioiiaii'li iday ; 

And him the rest obey.”- CALiimiox. 

Thr jealous hatred whiesh Caiubyses bore to his 
biT)ther STiiurdis was so well known, tliat the Persians 
did not believe his dying declaration that the person 
who had seized his throne was an impostor. They 
aceepted him as the true Smordis, son of Cyrus. Such 
impoatuiV/S ai'c possible enough in a credulous age. A 
false Demetrius plays an important part in the history 
of Uussia. There wci*e ni;uiy wlio disbelieved the fact 
of the two English princes having been smothered in 
the Tower ; and many nioi-e, at quite a rceent date, 
have believed that Louis XVII. esoapetl his jailers, 
and gi’cw up to manhooil. The secluded life of an 
Eiistem monarch would give such an imposture addi- 
tional chances of success. 

The Magian usurper reined for eight montlis under 
the name of Smerdis, giving gnuit satisfaction to most 
of his subjects, for under him “ the empire was peace.’* 
He remitted the heaviest taxes, and cnfoi'ccd no mill- 
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toy conscription. At lost liis iinposiur' « to lij'lit. 
Otoios, ji Persian no])lonian, win (i was one 

of liis wives, was iiiforined hy h r : ^ i:fM iiusband 

lunl no ears. N^ow the Magian wo-' 'i to nave lost 
liis for some offence in the time of ( Jyrns.* The result 
of this revelation ivas, that Ohinea lieaded the famous 
consi)iracy of the seven nohles, of whom .Darius, the 
son of Tlystaspes, spnnig from a collalijral branch of the 
royal family, and pi-obably the next legal heir, was 
one. "While tln*v wt‘W3 eone<»cting their ])lan of attack, 
a tingical event happened which made immediate action 
necessary. The hhigians, knowing how cruelly Pnjx- 
aapes lunl been treated by Cambysesjt thought it 
their interest to comdliate him, and ]>r(‘vailed upon 
him to mount on a tower of tluj ])alace-wall, and inalft 
a speech to the peoph? below, who had gix)wn suspicious, 
to the effect that their pmsent king was the true Smer- 
dis, the son of Cyrus. But in this they made as fatal a 
mistake as ^Shak(!sp^•are^s Brutus and (^lssi^8 did when 
they allowed ISfark Antony to sj)«.*ak at, C 'msaris funeral. 
Prexaspes, instead of lying to please the Magiansj pro- 
claimed aloud the. n^al state of the (?ase, and 
himself from tlie lower, and was killed on the spot. 

* This i.s tlipiiiihh'.st form of miitiliition, .'ih the fi-atnrc seems 
more riniiiiiiciit.'il thsm useful, exrept to tliosi* snv:ige tribes in 
whom tlu' iniiseln tlisit iiiove.s the enr is di'vrlojicd. It was prac- 
tised ill Kii^liiiiil as late as the seveiil couth ortitury, for such 
otrcnccs as Noueoiiiiiniiity, Petty Tn'asoii, bihi*,!, and the like. 
Pryiiiio is a well-known iiislaiiir. It is oomnion now in Africa, 
and is said to give tliehead the look of ri l»a.i’l)or’s block, hut to 
he attrpilf'd with no great iin*o^vi*iiii*uee. The False Siiierdis, 
as has heeii said, iii'ver went abroad, and proliuhly woro his 
turban low on his heaiL 

+ See p. 71. 
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The nwi. pimtoi’s gained the presence of the 
fjilso f«; il ;.i« hTOthor with nogi’oat difficult}", hut 
■within l!ifv with such resistjince that two were 

badly v iMdoi-e they succeeded in despatching 

them. Imv- ' ;iei's cut oif the Magians’ heads, carried 
them forth, and show(id them to the ]u»pidaco. A gen- 
ond imissiiciv. of the JSIagiaii (iiiste folhiwed, Avhieli lasted 
till the night. Eew of them suiTived this St llartho- 
lomew of Susa. During the annual festival held hence- 
forth under the name of Magophonia, which we might 
call the “Median Vespers,” none •»!* the haled class 
dared ho seen abroad, though tolerateil at other tiuKiS. 

'iliG seven nohlemen, aeeowling to lleroilotiis, now 
resolved tliemsolv(;s inlo a debating society, for the 
p^lrpose of discussing dilfereut forms of government. 
That is to say, he houi avails himself of an author h 
favourite liccmcc to ])r<ipouml theoiics of his own. 
His sympalliies are idaiidy with democracy, hut his- 
toriciil cxigeiie.ie^ ohliged him to admit that mon- 
archy was adopted. They agreetl that ouo of the 
seven should ho king, and the rest Ids peers, having 
free access ti> tluj royal jmwmicc on all hut certain 
statecl occasions. It was then arranged that all should 
ride their Inu’ses to an o]»en jdace at sunrise, and 
choose as king the man Avhose luuse. was tin*, lirst to 
neigh, Tliis was n-ally an app(*al to the Kiiii, to whom 
the horse was sacml. 'fhe omen fidl to Darius, hy the 
cunning managiuuent «if his e«pieri*y, and he was at once 
hailed as king. When he w’as estahlish(‘d in tbe 
kingdom, he is said to have set up the iigure of a man 
on hoi-st^haek, with a eomiiiwiionitiv*' inscrij)tion. The 
story may havi! ln-eii invented subsequently, to account 
ft»r this work of art., ^xs often happens. 
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Most valuiiblu has been thrown on tho history 
of Darius by the iliscovery of the great J3ehistuu in- 
SGiiption. On the western frontier of the ancient 
Media there is a precipitous lock 1700 feet high, 
which forms a portion of tho Zagros chain, sepoiv 
ating the table>-land of Iran from the valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Tho inscription can only be 
reached with dijliculty, os it is 300 feet from the 
base of the rock. It is in three languages, — old 
Persian, Ikbylonian, and Scythian, — executed, accord- 
ing to Sii* H. Eawlinaon, in the fifth year of Darius, 
B.C. 1)16. Tho wedge-shaped letters of the Persian 
copy were deciphered with infinite pains by this great 
arcliffiologist. Darins meiiiions in it, under the name 
of Gaiimata, a I^Iugian who iM^rsonated Bawles ♦ (as he 
calls him), tho son of (.^ynis, ami says that he slow him 
by tho hel]) of Drniuzd, the Good Spirit, and thus 
njcovered an einpini that belonged to his own family, 
restoring to the Persians tlio religion Avhich they had 
lost by the Magiaii intmsion. Ho also records that 
after this he was engaged in (piclling a general revolt 
of the provinces. The main facts accord witlr those 
of Herodotus, though there, is some difference in the no- 
menclature. The ctkI of tho inscription invokes a ciirso 
on any one who miglit injure it, and this lias probably 
tended to iirescrvo it; just as tho curse on Shakespeare's 
monument, at Stratford-on-Avon, may have conduced 


* Tlio /t, wliellier at the boginning or ond of Porsian names, 
is coniinonly only a Greek tulilition. So Pianlyf.i)— tlie vowel 
being pioiioiiiired Gioiigli not Vritb ri -is »S'rneiilis, Oiiiiinat(a) 
becomes Goinate^ VaslitsLS]»(a) IIystas|K*5, &e.— See ilawUnsoii, 
I. 27-29. iiutci. 
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to prevent officious veneration from “moving Lis 
bones.” 

Darius was the first monarch of Persia who regulated 
the revenues, and iissigned the sum that each satrapy 
ought to pay to the royal treasury. Tliis caused the 
haughty Persian aristocracy to sjiy of liim, in their con- 
tempt for red tape, that Cyrus had heeii a father to the 
state, Cainbyses a master, but Daiins was “ a huckster, 
who would iihoke a gain of everything.” 

There can be no question that irerodotus had access, 
either pereonally or tlirough friends, to the i-oyal 
records of Persia, or copies of them. He givi?s a com- 
plete list of tlie various satrapies into whicli the 
empire was divhh'd, of the several subject nations 
Which it comprised, and the form and amoiinf. of their 
tribute. Tlie Peisians themselves, it must be remarked, 
like the IMjigyar gmiidijes in Hungary formerly, were 
exempt from taxation, and only bound to military ser- 
vice. H(t says that the Indians, tlm most numei'oiis 
mce of all, paid into the royal treasury three liundred 
and sixty talents in gold dust, and tliut the wliolo an- 
nual revenue wiis computed at foiirtcieu thousand five 
liundiHHl and sixty bile^nts, besides a frection — more 
than three millions and a half of our money. Hut it 
must be considcreil that this corresponds to the modern 
Civil List, H(!r\dng only to dcfmy the expenses of the 
Court; Tlipse Tmlians must not be supposed to bt^ 
those of the Peninsula, but railier those of Scinde and 
the Punjab. The gohl wliicb they brought into the 
royal treasury Avas sai«l to come from a gi’eat desert to 
the ca.stwan1. In this desert Ihero Avere ants — “ bigger 
than foxes” — and in their lulls the gold Avas found. 
To procure it the golil-liuntere tool? camels, chiefly 
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females witli young ones, with whit.ii they proceeded 
to the place at the hottest tinn* or' day. when the 
ants were in their holes, filled their haw with the aurif- 
erous sand, and then hurriinl hiick lo • .s'.ape the pur- 
suit of the ants; the female cjimel.': the way, as 

anxious to get hack to their young ones. The exist- 
ence of these gigantic ants lias Loon asserted hy com- 
paratively modem tniveUci's, hut it seems probable 
tliat they must have Ixsen really ant-eaters, which 
buiTowed in the hills, and wliich some informants of 
Herodotus may have seen. 

Amongst the havliariaii tribes in dependence on Per- 
sia, he mentions one calleil the I^u lagans, who, like the 
Massagebe before iiientioiUMl, allowed none of their sick 
to die a natural death. "I'he hoiTihhi story is quainity 
told. “ If a man is taken ill, the men put him to death 
to pnn'ont his flesh being spoiled by his malady. He.^ 
protests loudly that he never felt better in his life ; but#, 
they kill and eat him notwithsbinding. So, if a woman 
is ill, the women who are her friends do to he^ in like 
manner. (The decent division of the sexes is wo/tli le- 
niarkiiig.) If any one reaches old age — a very nheom- 
moii iKJciiiTonce, for ho can only do so on condition 
of never having heen ill — they sacrifice him to the 
goils, and afterwanls eat him.” ^larco Polo, the 
Venetian traveller, writing about 1500, found the 
practice existing in Sumatia, where the relations as- 
sembled in the sie.k man’s house, suffocated him, and 
then ate him, as he dcsciihcs it, “in a convivial 
manner.” Among other wondci's he mentions Arabian 
sheep (the foinfathers, no doubt, of our “ Cape ” breed) 
which luid tails thi-ee embits long, for which the shep- 
herds made little trucks to keep them off the ground 
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— “each ftbrep Afiving a truck of his own.” The 
mention of leTiuii'kiible countries aiul productions leads 
Herodotus to olxtrye that, while the Greeks liave 
the finest ( iir.iiite. a? inliahiting the middle of the 
earth, yet th( tarMicst inhabited regions have the 
finest productions — tin, amlier, and gold coming, 
for instance, from the ends of the earth ; but in 
'respect of horses he gives the palm to the Nissean 
breed of Media. Palgnivo, in his I'ravels in Arabia, 
speaks of the horses of Nedjid as the “cream of the 
cream ” of e(piine aristocracy. 

. Soon after the accession of Darius, one of his seven 
fellow-conspirators, Intiip 1 u‘.mcs, got into trouble. He 
insisted on seeing the lung during his hours oi' privacy, 
aiM being denied, cut off the noses and oars of two of 
the pabme oflicials, and hniig thi$m miiiid their necks. 
This displeased tint king so much that he condemned 
Intaphemes and all the males of his family to death. 
But Darius was touched witli pity by tbc lai)ionlatif)n8 
of the wife of Intapherucs, and allowed ber to oliouse 
which of her iainily she would save. She chose her 
brothd/^ — explaining, when the king showed some 
ast6i\j|fiiment at Inn* selection, that such a loss could 
not p^ibly bo rojilaccd, her father and Jiiother being 
dead. Pleased with her wit, Darius gave lu^r the life 
of her oldest sou into the bargain. Sophocles adopts 
the same curious sentiment in his trage-dy of Antigone. 
The general justii!K of Darius would lead tu tin? suspi- 
cion that the crime of Inbijiberin^ was of the nature 
of high treason, otlienvisc his family would liaitliy 
have l^een involved in liis 711111 ishnient. 

The shiry of DennM*edes, a famous siiigeon of Grt)- 
tono, who ivas brought tu Persia as a slavt;, is iiitro- 

A. c. vol. iii. P 
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(luccd by Herodotus to find a motive'Vor the attention 
of the king being called to Grooce. He had abundant 
reasons besides, as the history shows ; but our author 
will not desert the theory of his choice, tluit Woman 
is the mainspring in all human ailairs. Democedes 
had got into favour at court by successful treatment 
first of Darius himself, then of Atossa the favourite 
sultana. For this latter service he obtained leave to 
najne his own reward, — ^it was, to bo allowed to visit 
his homo ; and, as Darius wished also to conquer 
Greece, in order that Atossa’s desire of liaving some 
of “those LaccdaQiiionmn handmaidens of whom. she 
had heard so much” might be gratified, Deiiiocedes 
was sent to make the tour of Greece and its colonies 
on the Italian coast with a party of spies. Whenfho 
reached his native (hniona, he chose to romain there, 
and was assisted by his fellow-townsmen against the 
Persians who tried to take him back with them. Ho 
bade the latter tell Darius that he was about to be 
married to the daughter of Milo tnb wrestler ; wishing 
the king to know that he was a man of some mark in 
his own country, where — os in some coses amongst us 
modems — athletics ranked even higlier tluui science. 
These spies Avere said to have been the first Persians 
who visited Greece. 

Put Darius liad no time to think of Greece just 
then, as his hands Avere full with a revolt in Baby- 
lonia and other provinces, Avhich appears to have 
assuDie<l laiger proportions than those known to 
Herodotus. Samos Avas tlic first state Avhich was un- 
fortunate enough to tlmV upon itself the might of 
the Persian arms. Tlie cause of tin's Avar was a cloak. 
When Cambyses was in Egypt Avith his army, one 
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Syloson, hiothe ! of Polycratos of Samos, was also 
there in exile, lie appeared one day at Memphis in 
a scarlet cloak, to which Darius, who was then a plain 
officer of the royal guards, took a iiiiicy, and asked the 
wearer to name his price. Syloson, in a lit of gene- 
rosity, begged him to accept it as a pmsent; and it 
had no sooner been accepted tlion he mpented of his 
good-nature. As matters turned out, the cloak of 
Syloson became as famous as that of Sir Walter 
Ealeigh. lialeigh “spoilt a cloak and made a for- 
tune,” by spreading out his for Queen Elizabeth to 
walk on \ Syloson, by giving his away, led the way 
to the ruin of his country. For when Darius came 
to the throne, Syloson introduced himself at court as 
hero of the cloak, and Darius asked him what he 
could do for him in return, lie requested to be put 
in possession of his late brother’s dominion in Samos. 
Maihndrius, the secretary of Polycrates, who was at 
present in possession, Ams a man who had had great- 
ness thrust upon him. When J^olycmtes was muidered , 
the secretary found himself in possession of Samos; and 
wishing to bo “ the justest of men,” set up an altar to 
the god of Fioedom, stipulating only that he should he 
appointed its high priest as a condition of his establish- 
ing democracy. Finding, however, that the “Irrc- 
concilables ” of tlic period intended to prosecute Jiini 
for embezzlement, ho had repented of his republican 
generosity, and made himself master of the citadel and 
city. Darius now sent out an expedition which put 
his friend Syloson in possession of the island, hut not 
without an insun'ection, which led to a teriihlo mas- 
sacre of the people. 

Babylon, according to the Behistun inscription, re- 
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Yoltcd from Doiius twico — once in firci and again 
in tlio foiisth year of bis reign. It ii; difficult, to iden- 
tify with citbor of these occasion^ tbe revolt now 
moiitioiied by Herodotus. Accordbi}:' tu biK account, 
— ^Avbicb in this instance must be '^nvdcd mther as 
ronmiico than bistory — so detenu iiiod was the attempt, 
that tbe Habyloiiians strangled most of their women, in 
onier to reduce their population, in preparation for the 
expected siege. Pariiis soon sat down Ixjfore the city, 
but the walls (lehcd his utnnxst ])OAver; and the besieged 
began to jeer the Persimis, telling them that “they 
would never take the, city until mules foaled,** 
Tlowever, in the twimtieih month of the siege, a 
mule belonging to Zopyrns, a Persian of rank, did 
ibal — an event perhaps not physically impossible; 
and Zopyrns thought that there must Inive been 
something ])rovidontinl in the taunt of the Baby- 
lonians, and that now the city might be taken. _jThe 
Ke(]uel, wh(!l.hcr true or not in an historical sen^, is 
singularly illustrative of the ehivalrous sidf-devbtion 
of the Persian nobility in the interests of tTi^ix'zhoii- 
arch. Zopyrus ])i'oi:e(>.<led to cut oil' his own nose and 
oars, dipt his hair dose, got himself scouigcd, and in 
that state presented himself to Darius, and laid his 
plan befoiv him.* Darius wjw greatly sho(;ked at his 
rctaiueys iiialtn;ntinent of himscjlf, but as it was, too 
late to mend the matter, mailo the proposed arrange- 
ment. Zopyrns was to pifiteiul Ui «h!sert to the Baby- 
lonians, tidling them thiit Darius had so ill-used him 
because he Ijad advised him to inise the siege. Tlie 
Babylonians would ]u'obal»ly Isilieve him, and intrust 

* 'riie town of (jjiliii, iici'onliiig to Livy, was tukeu by the 
Bouians by a very siiinlar stmlngciii. 
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him 'V7it1i tUi'. of a divinion. Darius must 

then ho ii* sacnfico a fow thousands of his 

worst 8oldi<.n';' ti' ^ye the I>abyloni.'inR confidence in 
Zopyrus, wlio, - iteti ho had tlio game sale in his hands, 
would open liie gales to the Persian army. All turned 
out according to tlie programme. Zijpyrus admitted 
the Persians, who took the city. DariuH did his host 
to destroy tlie forinidahle walls, and had three thou- 
sand of the heading rebels impaled ; hut not wish- 
ing to depopulate the city, procunwl from the ncigh- 
houring nations fifty thousand women to make up for 
those whom the P>ahylonians had sacrificed. As for 
Zopynis, the king loaded him with honours and made 
him governor of Babylon ; hut ho was Avont to say, — 
mftro scrupulons than Homy IV. of France, who 
clianged his n^ligion to pi'oeuns the siiiTundor of the 
capital, thinking Paris “ well worth a mass,” — that he 
would rather have Zopyrus unmutilated than he master 
‘of twenty Bahylons. 
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SCYTHIA. 

** They dwell 

In wattled sheds on rolling oars aloft, 

Accoutred with fnr-strikiii>; archei'y.” 

- ^'Ebuexlus, ** Pronielheus." 

Having disposed of Bjibylon, Darius next bethought 
himself of the Scythians. Ho had an old nationi^ 
grudge 'against tliis I'cstless race, for having ovQl^ii 
Asia ill the days of Cynxarcs the ^fede. The Bcliistun 
iuseription only mentions tlio ipielliiig of a rovblt of 
the Sacm, or Scythian subjects of Persia; but Hero- 
dotus speaks of an expedition on a vast scale against 
the independent nation. 

The Scythians weio, according to Herodotus, a people 
whose seat was in tlie stujipcs of nortlieni Eussia, 
moro widely spread tiiaii the present Cossacks of tlie 
Don, but without any definite boundaries, sometimes 
encroaching on their neighbours and sometimes en- 
croached upon by them, like the Tartar hordes at 
this day. Their name Jias been supposed by some 
to bo a synonym for “awjhers.” Their habits were 
very like those of tlie terrible Huns and Magyars 
who ovcrmii pari of Europe in the last agonies of 
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Borne and afberWards ; but the difhculty of identify- 
ing B modern and civilised nice ivith an ancient and 
barbarous one, is shown by the dissimilarity of the 
liandsome and cliivalrous Hungiiriaiis with tlieir hid- 
eous and unkempt progenitors. They seem to have 
inherited from them little besides their love of horse- 
flesh — ^iii the civilised sense. 

That the Scythians disapjieared from histoiy, when 
history itself was at its lowest ebb, is no pioof that 
they exist nowhere now. Their language, specimens 
of which are given by IJeiwlotus, undoubtedly be- 
longs to that of the Indo-Germanic family. Their 
connection with the Sacse is listablishcd. Some con- 
nect the Sacse with the Saxons, others also with the 
Sfkhs of northern India. It would indeed be strange 
if it were discovered from critical philology and ar- 
chaeology that the English were pitted against their 
cousinai at Sobnion, Chilianwallah, and Gujerat, and 
recovered Iiidiai through their aid afterwairds ; and that 
some of our Saxon anccstoi's were those who fought 
best on’ the losing side at Marathon and Plataea. Cer- 
tain it is thait nearly adl the now dominant mces of 
mankind seem to have swarmed, at longer or shorter 
intervals, from some mysterious hive about or beyond 
the Caucasus. History reconls some of the waves of 
their western or eastern pi*ogrcss. Before the Scythi- 
ans came a swarm of Cimmerians, sweeping over Asia 
Minor in the time of the predecessors of Crvivsus. Their 
name is still lutained in the Crimea and Krim 1 ai-taiy. 
They reappear as Cimbri in the latter days of the Ito- 
man republic, to which thoy were very near giving the 
linishing stroke. Then tliey arc heard of in Schleswick 
and Jutland, and in AVoles it is just possible that at 
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tlio prusciit (lay they call themsfl vus CyiDry. Before 
their coming a horde of Colts or Cauli Jjad fallen, on 
Boiiie, and another invaded Greece later on, leaving 
permanent settlements in liombaidy and Asia Minor. 

Ill earlier history these tidal waves of popula1|ioii 
came at long intervals, so tliat tlui damage they did 
was repaiiihle, and the silt they left l)ehind tlumi only 
strengthened the ground ; *hut in the latter days of the 
Eonian Cassars, they succeeded one another so quickly 
that the Empire was swamped, and when Uie (listur1> 
ance liad subsided, the earth wor($ a fa(;o tLat was' 
stmngc and new. The repentant sons of those sfwage 
children of the night, calling thimiselviis English, 
French, Oennaus, and so forth, are now endeavouring 
to atone for their fatliers’ delinquencies bypainfufiy 
diving after the lolics of lost civilisations, and preserv- 
ing whatever th<fy can find with religious veneTatiori', 
for the use and delight of ages to conic. By degroes 
we ai'c opening up Greece, Italy, Assyria, Persia, Indij^ 
Egypt, and discjovcriiig to our dismay that much of oiir 
boasted civilisation is but a parody on wdiat prevail^ 
centuries or niilleiiniiims ago; and Uiat, with all cm 
culture, we have still much barbarism to unlearn. 

The Scytliians descrilied by Herodotus, like Hie 
Fnrthiaiis who defeated the Itoman l(5gions, are a race 
of archers on liomcback. From them tlie Greeks may 
have derived their fables of the Centaurs. As a pas- 
toral people, they wens generally averse to the tillage 
of land, and moved about with their henls from ono 
feeding-ground to another, carrying their skin-covered 
huts on carts. Tliat the ^lannatians wein allied with 
thcmi appears from the fable which traces their descent 
to the union of Scythians with Amazons, those wonder- 
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ful viiagos Vt manlike habits are still ke])i up by 
the women of some Tartar tribes. 

To account for the origin of the Scythians, Herodo- 
tus, gives two fables. According to one, a emtain 
Ti^taus, a son of Jiijutcr, and gitindson by his 
'mother’s side of the river Borystheiics or Dnieper, 
was the first man in Scythhi. He hu<l three suns. 
At first they were all equal, when there fell from 
heaven four implements of gold — a plough, a yoke, a 
battle-axe, and a goblet. The eldest ajqu'oaehed to 
take them, when they broke out into flames, and he 
durst not touch them. The second was ngccted in 
like manner. The youngest fiircd better : he was able 
to handle the gold and to carry it off. Tljis was a 
si^ tl^t he should he the king.*' From the thivo 

* A somewhat similar story was told to Sf>clic by fiiimnnika, 
king of Karngud. 

** Before their old father Dngnni died, he had imwiltingly 
said to the motluT of Ho«ri*ni, although ho wns the yomigi'st 
horn, * what a tine king he would make ; ' and the iiiuthiT in 
consequence tutoivd him to expect to snceecd, although priino- 
geiiitui'e is th^^ l:iw of the land, subjirt to the proviso, which was 
dso the nile with tiic aneient PeminiiH, tliat the licir must have 
been bom after his fathor^s tuH'ession, wliieh condition was here 
fill tilled in the ca.se of all three brothers. . . . Riimanika 
iiiaintained that llogero was entindy in the wrong, not only be- 
ciinse the law was against him, but the jiidgniciit of heaven 
also. On the death of the father, the three sons, wlio only conld 
pretend to the cmwii, hiul a small inystie, dnim placed before 
them by tlio officem of state. It was only leatlier-weiglit in 
reality, but Iwing loaded with ehunns, become too heavy for 
those not entitled to the crown to move. Neither of the other 
brothers could move it an inch, i^iile Riimonika easily lifted it 
with his little liiigtT. . . . He (Riinianika) moreover said 
that a new lest- hail been invented in his I’ase besides the ordeal 
of lifting the dnim. The supimsed rightful heir bad to plant 
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'brotliors spmng the three Scytliiaii tribes — the “ Royal” 
Scythians ii'om the youngest. According to tho other 
legend, wliich ciiianatud fi-oin a Cii'cck soui'ce, Ilorcides, 
Avhen ho was carrying oil* the cattle of Guryoii (who 
lived on an island neiu* Cadiz in Spain), c^une to Scyl^iia, 
anil being overcome by frost and fatigue, wrapt himself 
ill his lion’s skin, and fell asleep. When ho awoke 
his team of marcs liad di8U])peai'ed. He wandered 
in quest of them till he came to a country called the 
Busli. Here ho found in a cave a strange being, half 
woman, half seri)ont, who detained him Avitli her by 
holding out liopiis of liis miovering his mai’es, which 
she had caught and hidden.'^ Three sons were the 

liimscir on a certain spot, when the laml on which ho stood wibhl 
rise up like a telescope dniwii out till it renclicd the skies. If 
he WHS entitled to the tlirunc, it would tlien let him down again 
without harm ; but if otherwise, colhqise and dsish liim to pieces, 
or course as he survivinl the trial, it was successful. On another 
occasion a piece of iron was found in Ihc gimiid, about the shape 
and size of n carrot. This iron could not be extracted by any 
one but Kiimauika liinisclf, who jndled it up with the g^iest 
ease.” — *Lakc Victoria;’ a compilation from the Memoin of 
Captains Speke and Oniiit. 

* These legends of serpent-women are not UTiftonnnon. in 
Gerimin mythology. The following Hilveiitiirc is related by 
the brothers Griiiim : ** One Tiiioiihai'd, who was a stammerer, 
but a good fellow, and of irreproachable morals, lost bis way 
one day as ho was visiting some undergmund vaults of the 
nature of catacombs. All at once he found himself in a deli- 
cious meadow, in the midst of which was playing a young girl, 
half concealed by the herbage. She invited him to come and 
rest by her side. Li‘onhanl, out of pure ]iolitencs8, obeyed lier 
etigeriy, and then beiMime awaiv. of a fact whieli tbe long grass 
Iiad at lii'st prevented his observing, — tliat the damsel, the upper 
part of whose body was wliitc fliiil Ix'iiutifnl, terminated below 
in a scaly and scipeut-like tail, lie wialied to Hy, but his legs 
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lesult of this strai^e intimacy — one called Agathyrsus, 
the other Gelonus, the other Scythes. Hercules, on his 
departure, left with the mother a how, and a belt with 
a goblet attached to it. The son who could bend the 
bow was to inherit the land, the others to emigrate. 
Scythes, the youngest, bent the how, and remained to 
,he the father of the kings of Scythia, which accounted 
for the Scythian custom of wearing a goblet attached 
to the girdle. 

In describing the geography of S(jythia, of which 

were immediately caught and oiiilmiCGd by her tail. Thus 
forced to listen, he now heard the p(K)r civatnre’s history. She 
vras bom a ]irin(:('ss, slid was enjoying coint society, whmi a 
malicious ciichanUa' chamicd her into her ])rc8eiit state, from 
wff ch she could only he released on one condition, and that was, 
that she could prtwail on some fair young man, who must be 
perfectly innocent, to give her three kisws. The youth must 
not he older than twenty-two. There was time, for liconhanl to 
have fulfilled the conditions, for he would be twenty-three on 
that very daj^ — in two hours more. But, unfortunately, he. 
stammered, and the two hours were almost gone before he 
had mode the neci>ssary preliminary statement as to his birth. 
Then he gave her the first kiss. Upon that she was seised with 
violent convulsions, and rolled so wildly on the grass that he 
fled in alarm. He was, however, recalled by her supidications 
and proniises, and gave her the second kiss. The effeet of this 
was still more cleetric than tliat of the first. Her eyes hiinied 
like fire, she sprang up, her face glowed .and her cheeks seemed 
bursting ; die whirled aliout like a demoniac, and hissed, shi-ieked, 
and yelled like a very Hehisina. Frightened c»nl of his wits, the 
youth nishcd away thrnngh the meadow and rataennilis till the 
hideous object was out of sight ; but after a time, refl(a'tiiig 
that he might have mode his fortune and married a ]>rinecss, he 
turned to gi> lauk once more. It was too late ; for, to his un- 
Sfieokable chagrin, ho jiiat then heard a villag(^ clock strike 
twelve, which made him twenty-three years of age.— X. K. 
Saintinc, * La Mytholngie dii Khin * (free translation). 
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Herodotua probably knew no moru'thou he may have 
heal'd at the Greek factory at Olbia (near the site 
of the modern Kinbiini), he is carried away by the 
interest of his subject, and launches out into a geo- 
graphical digression, chiefly entei-taining as a record 
of ancient notions, and as showing how facts be- 
COTOO altered in passing from mouth to moutli. The^ 
“ Scytliia " of Herodotus seems to embrace “ the basins 
of the Don, Dni(?per, Dniester, and Doug, and the 
northern half of that of the Lower Danube”* — /.e., a 
great portion of Kussia, Bcssai'abia, Wullacdiia, and 
Moldavia. He tells strange stories of the tribes who 
dwelt around Scytliia, as far as the utterniost ports of 
Europe. TJie Issedonians and the Androphagi were' 
given to cannibalism ; the fonner, like the Callafhii 
Indians, feasting on their futhci's, and keeping their 
skulls set in gold as heirlooms. This custom was, 
however, balanced with another, which would place 
them, as some might think now, in the van of progress 
— they gave women equal rights wdth men,', yile 
Heuri were said to change into wolves periodio^y; a 
tradition which still suiwives in the “ wehr-wolf’^'i>f the 
Germans, and the “ loup-garou ” of the Erench. -liv- 
ingstone relates that thei'e were men in the country 
above the Zambesi who wen*, supposed to become lions 
for a tenn, and that the souls of great captains were 
thought to pass into the king of boasts. But perhaps 
the story rose out of the fact that the Neuri wore wolf- 
skins in winter. There were people in the extreme 
north who slept six months in the year (Herodotus's 
informant may have said Vhat there was night for six 
months), and who hail goat's feet — that is, they may 
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have worn niuccad^. Those may have suggested the 
Satyia of the Greeks. A common superstition also 
placed a wonderfully good and happy people behind 
the region of the 1101^11 wind, called Hyperboreans. 
So the “blameless*’ Ethiopians were supposed to 
inhabit the extreme South. The Greeks believed in 
goodness when a very long way fi*om lionie. 

* Our author mentions slightly, and with some dis- 
dain, the legend (known also to other writers) of one of 
these Hyperboreans, Abiris, who was said to have l)cen 
even a greater traveller than himself -who “walked 
round the world with an anow, without once eating.” 
But whatever may be thought of the lattei* jiart of 
the story, it seems highly probable that in Abaris’s 
“ £ 0 row ” we have a dim tradition of the magnetic 
» needle. Its properties wero cei-tainly known to the 
Chinese long before Herodotus’s dat(>,, and some 
rumour of the marvel might have rench(*d Europe. 
The story t(*mpts Herodotus into speculative ci»smo- 
gniphy. He is dissatisfied with tlie map of Hecatfeus, 
who divided the habitable world into two eijiial por- 
tionSj Europe and Asia, making it like a medal, with 
the great river of Ocean for a rim; not that he himself 
at all susj)ectcd the world of being a sphere, like some 
of the later ancients, but t hat lie thought the distribu- 
tion of the continents manifestly unsound. 

If. ‘Herodotus had been in the habit of rejecting 
every tale that he did not believi^ like some later 
miters, we should have lost the valuable passage 
which seems to prove that Africa Avas eircumnavigated 
twenty-one centuries Is'lbre the- time of Diaz and Vasco 
de Gama. Pharaoh Necho, after giving up the Suez 
canal as hopeless, sent a fleet of Phceniciati ships down 
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the Ecd Soa, ordering them to retuCn to Egypt by the 
pillars of Hercules — ^that is, by the Strait of Gi^mltar. 
As these 'wera their orders, it is to be presumed that 
the route was -already known. They spent three years 
in accomplishing their task, ns they had to sow grain 
on the way, and wait for the harvest. Herodotus pro- 
nounces their voyage apocryphal, because they reported 
they had tlie sunrise on their right hand as they sailed* 
round Libya, but which proves indeed that they had 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope. Sataspes, a Persian, 
tried to sail round Africa in the other direction, but 
failed. He had got beyond Cai)e Soloeis (Spartel) to 
a country inhahitijd by a dwin-tish people, who dressed 
ill palm-leaves; and there, as he declared, the ship 
stopped, and would go no further. He had evide^ly 
fallen in with the southi'rly trailo-wind, and was not 
aware tliat, in order to proc(Mul, he ought to have 
pushed across towaixls the South Amencan continent. 
He met with a fate woi'se (sveii than that of some later 
discoverers : he ^vas not oidy tlisbolieveil, but put to 
death on his return. Darius appears to have taken & 
great interest in such discoveries, and it was Im-who 
sent Scylax the Cariau down the Indus to explore the 
Indian Ocean.* 

Amongst the strange customs which Herodotus re- 
conls of the Scythians was theii' manner of kejsping 
the anniversary of the burial of their kings. They 
slew iirty young men and fifty choice horses, stuffed 

* This Scylax, or more probably a later writer who trailed on 
his name, brought home some remarkable travellcra’ stories. 
He described an Indian tril)eVbose feet were so large that they 
used them as parasols, and another whose ears were, so capacious 
that they slept in them. — Sec Kawlinsoii, T. p. 50, note. 
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the bodies of bob\, and set them up round the tomb 
in .a oirclc, the men mounted on the horses, a ghastly 
body-guard for the royid ghost. Their greiit deity was 
the god of war, whom they worshipped under the shape 
of a scimitar. The Eussian or Turkish vapour-bath 
would appear to have been another of their institu- 
tions; but Herodotus seems to confuse it with the 
process of intoxication by hemp -seed, which was 
known in early times. They were also distinguished 
by drunkenness and dislike of foreiguem, like some of 
their supposed descendants, who are not yet cured of 
these weaknesses. 

Against this nation Darius is said by Herodotus to 
have moved a vast anny, bridging over the Thracian 
B«phorus and the Danube with boats, and taking with 
him the Ionian ileet, to the custody of whose com- 
manders he committed the bridge over the river, while 
he passed on into the northern wildernesses. Ihe 
Scytliians retreated before him towaixls the Tanais or 
Don. Then they led him such a long cliase that at 
last his pathuice was worn out, mid ho sent to their 
king to demand that, as a man of honour, he should 
either stand and fight, or deliver earth and 'water in 
token of submission. Tlio Scythian replied that ho 
would soon send him some presents more to the 
purpose. , These arrived in duo course of time — a 
bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows. Darius at 
first t]iought that tliis signified a tender of boningc; 
but Gobryas, one of the Severn, who had an older 
head, read the bicreglyphic. lettcT as follows: “Un- 
less you can fly like a binh bun*ow like a mouse, 
or swim like a frog, you Avill not escape*, the Scyth- 
ian arrows.” Darius took the hint and retreated. 
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But Scythian horsemen had reached his bridge before 
him, and tried to prevail on the loiiiuns to destroy it. 
Miltiades the Athenian, now tyimit of the Chersoneso 
(of whom we sliiill Jicfl'i* again), calhid upon his fdlow- 
Greeks to strike, once for all, a blow for freedom ; to 
cut the bridge, and leave their Pcmiaii niastera to 
perish. But he was overruled in the interest of 
Darius by Histiieus of Miletus, and the Persian army* 
rctunind without im^triovable loss from its military 
pi-omeimde in pursuit of the impalpable Scytliiaus. 
Megabazus remained behind to n^duce the Thracian 
tri])es in the ueigJibourhood of the Ibdlespont 

Tliis leads our author to tliseuss the. ethnology of 
Thrace. It appeared to him that if its numerous 
tribes had been only united, they woiilil have beeKPa 
match for any (.‘xisting nation, liis 'J'hnice must nearly 
hav(} compi'ehended the present limits of Uoumelia, Bul- 
garia, Servia, Moldavia, andWallachia. The Getos or 
Goths, who weiv sulidue«l by Darius on his way to** 
Scytliia, believe»l that when they died they went to aj 
good spirit named Zalmoxis, to whom they wnt a mes-- 
seiigor every five yearn ; that is, they sacrificed ^siuan 
by tossing him in the air and cabbing him on points 
of lances. Another tribe, when a child was bom, sat 
round him, bewailing the niiserii's he would have to 
undei^o; wiiil(3 in a case of death tliiiy made a jubilee 
of the fiimual, helieviiig the dej)arb.‘d to liave attained 
everlasting hapjiiness. Tin; same belief was connected 
with a custom in another tribe con'cs])onding to the 
“iSuttee” of the Hindoos. When a man died there 
was a sharp contention umrmgst his widows Avhich was 
the worihiest to he slain over his gr.ive, and the sur- 
viving wives considered themselves as in disgrace. 
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They markorl high ^hii'th hy ttittooing, like the South 
Sea Islanders j and thouglit idleness, war, and plunder 
honourable, but agriculture mean. The nation in gen- 
eral worshipped only the gods of battle, of wine, and 
of the chase. But the kings paid especial honour to a 
god corresponding to Hennes or Mercury, or the Gcmian 
Woden. Less was known of the tribes noith of the 
T>anube. The Sigynnic wore a clrtsss like that of the 
Medes, and possessed a breed of active, hardy, shaggy 
ponies, the description of which answers to those of the 
Shetland Islands. Or possibly some vague rumour of 
the harnessed dogs of Kaniskatka may have reached 
the ears of our author. He docs not think that the 
Tliracians could have been correct in saying that a 
tra#t of coiiniry beyond the: Danube was so infested 
with he(;s as to be uninhabitable, as bees cannot bear 
much cold. They nuiy have meant mosquitoes. 

Megabazus was now commissioned to transport 
botlily to Persia the whole tribe of the Piconians, who 
lived to tlio north of Macedonia, of whose industry 
Darius had conceived an exaggerated notion, hy seeing 
one of their women at Stirdis l)caring a pitcher on her 
head, leading a horse, and spinning flax all at the same 
time. Ho effected this task ndth no great difficulty; 
but otlier tribes resisted his anus with success, and espe- 
cially those who inhabited the Lake Pmsias. Tliese 
must have been a ndic of the most ancient population 
of Europe. Their habits were precisely th(» same as 
tliose of the singular people wdiose whole manner of 
life has been brought to light by the discovery of 
ancient piles in the lakes ri‘ Zurich in l^witzerland, 
and who appear to ^ have inhabited nearly all the 
comparatively sluillow lakes that have liitherto been 

4. c. vol. iii, G 
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examined. This pile- city of PAsias is thus de- 
scribed ; — f 

“ Flatfoims supported on tall piles were fixed in the 
midst of the lake, approached fi'om tlie land by a 
single narrow bridge. Originally all the citizens in com- 
mon drove the piles for the platform, but afterwards ■ 
every man di-ove three piles for every wife he manied, 
and they had each several wives. Each man had his** 
own hut on the platform, and his trap-door opening 
tlirough the scaffolding on the lake below. They tied 
the little children by the leg to prevent their rolling 
into the water.” (The proportionate number of chil- 
dren’s bones found in the Swiss lakes would argue that 
this custom was but negligently observed in those 
regions.) “They fed their horses and other c{#tle 
upon fish, of whicli tliere was such an abuiulaiice that 
they had only to lot down a basket through the trap- 
door into the wat(*r, and draw it up full.” 

Wlmt was the ultimate fate of this amphibious 
colony we do not kairn ; but very many of the cor- 
responding R()tt1ementH in central Eiiiope bear traces 
of having been destroyed by firt\ For tlie present 
these lake-people were inipreguablo, and Me^bazus 
turned his attention to Macedonia, sending first to the 
court of King Aniyntas an embassy of seven. noble 
Persians to demand earth and wjiter. Amyntas enter- 
tained them at a feast ; but when their atttmtions to the 
ladies of the court began to be ofTensive, his son Alex- 
ander, indignant at the insult, dinsscd up some Mace- 
donian youths to ])ersonatB the ladies, whom he had 
managed to withdraw imder promise of tlieir return, 
and assassinated tlie Persian envoys when heavy with 
lyine, An expedition was afterwords sent to inquire 
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after their fate, mit Alexander conciliated the com- 
maiidtr with hush-nioupy and the hand of his sister 
in marriage. The royal family of Macedonia wera of 
Argivo origin, according to Herodotus ; otherwise, lie 
says, they 'would not have heen allowed to contend at 
the Olympic games. This Gi-cek descent was used 
^subsequently by Philip of ^lacedon as a plea for his 
intervention in the aifairs of ( Irecice. 

A casual notice of the founding of Cyrene leads 
Herodotus into Libya, whither we have no space to 
follow liim. He toadies on the known !North Afiican 
tribes, and glances at the unknown, relating many 
marvellous stories ; in fact, his love for anthropology 
and geograjdiy makes him seize any excuse for im- 
paling information. He wclluigh exhausts the world 
as known to the ancients, and might have wept, as 
Alexaiid(^r did that he had no more worlds to con- 
quer, that he liod no more to describe. Of one remote 
and apocryplud region ho confesses he knew nothing. 
Ho was not surcs that the isliuids called the Cassiter- 
ides (“Tin- Islands”) hiwl any real existenco; but he 
had been told that tin cnnio “ from the ends of the 
earth.” Such is the sole notice which the great tm- 
veller has left, of ns or our aiicestoi’s ; for it is probable 
that the Cassiterides were the coast of Cornwall. 
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THE TYUAKTSii OF OLIKECR. 

" If gods will not. inisfoi'iiinp Henil, 

LImI 1.0 tlic fouiisol of .‘I ; 

Call oil tliVKislf raliiniity ; 

And tliat, fnmi all tliy treasures hrighti 
In wliicli lliy liearl takes most deliglit, 

Commit foi'tliwitli to iliH'pest sea." 

'-SoiiiLLKR, “ King of Polycrates.” 

The original constitniiou of most of ilio Oreok States 
■was a limited momn’cliy, ilioiigh tlic king was empliati- 
cally “ hedged by divinity,” since the founder of his 
family was generally suppo.sed to be a god. In time, 
as the royal pi'cstige wore out., this constitution was 
generally su])erseded by an oligarchy, which lasted 
until some amliitioiis individual, by courting the un- 
privileged clas.ses, managed to raise himself to the 
su])rcmacy. 

In the fifth century btifow) Christ there were so 
many of these iisuipem at the same time in G1^>ece, 
that it has been called the Age of Tyrants. Mr Grote 
prefers to call them “ despots ; ” but the name matters 
little if no sinister meiining is necessarily attached to 
tlie word Tyrant. Their number at one time was a 
fact hi supjjurt of those who believe in social and 
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political rpidemicl One of the most famous of them 
was PoJycratcs of Samos. lie was gi’eat in aims and 
arts, and the poet Anacreon was the companion of his 
levels, just as Goethe enjoyed his Rhenish with Gliarles 
Augustus, the jolly Grand-Duke of Al^eimar. ITi« pros- 
perity was so perfuct, that liis friend King Ainasis of 
Egypt, as a pnnlent man, thought it his duty to give 
him a solemn warning, and lulviscd him to avert the 
anger of the gods by sacrilieing some object which 
ho held very precious. Polycrates chose out of his 
ahundant treasures a favourite emerald ring, which ho 
at once threw into the sea. Five or six days after- 
wards, a poor hshennaii (*xaught so niaguiticent a lish 
tliat it struck him that it was only lit to set before a 
kuig. 'J'o Polycrates, therefoTO, ho pi'csentcAl it, with 
many compliments. The tymnt, with his usual geni- 
ality, made it a condition that the fisherman would 
come iuid iielp him to (‘at it. He bashfully acc(>])tcd 
the honour. When the lish was served, behold ! the 
omeiold ring was Ihi'i'e in its inside. The seivants 
were exceedingly glad that the king’s lost ring was 
found — possibly they had lieen charging csich other 
with stealing it; but Polycrates look(‘d serious, for 
he felt that the gods hml rejected his otfering. He 
thought it right to inform his friend Ainnsis of the 
result. Ainasis, with less generosity than foresight, 
at once sent a herald to Samos to renounce the alli- 
ance of Polycrates, as he felt sure that the gods had 
decreed his ruin, and did not wish to he liimself 
involved in it. Tlu^ talc of Ibe Hshcrmaii and the 
ring hfis been transferred to Arabian fable. 

Fortune still continued to smile on Polyemtes, and 
ho overcame all his enemies by force or fmud. fcjuiiie 
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Samians, -whom he liad drivon out, iSiaTiaged to sot on 
foot against liini an expedition from Laccdsemon. 
The visit of these people to Sparta is (diaTauteristically 
told. Tliey made a long speech there in the assembly, 
which they would have haidly done if they had known 
the Spartan temper bettor. 'J'ho authorities made re- 
ply tliat they had forgotten the lirst half of tlieu* dis- 
00111*80, and could not undei'stand the second. The 
Samians then held up an empty hag, merely I'eniark- 
ing, ** The bag wants flour.” The Spartsins said that 
the word “hag” was quite unnecessaiy — ^the gesture 
was enough. Howciver, Hiey sent a force to Samos to 
support the exiles; and Polyemtes is said to have 
bribed them to rctum ^vith leaden money gilt over. 
The existence of the story is singularly illiiHtrativifof 
the avance sis well as the gnllihility of this people. 

But the doom of Polycrates (!Ould only ho deferred. 
Towaiils the end of tlie reign of Cainbyses, he was un- 
fortunate enough to excite the cupidity of Onntes, the 
Persian satnip of Sardis, who proceeded to set a trap 
for him. Oroeles said tlmt he feared the covetousness 
of Canibyses, and olfered to deposit all his treasurc with 
Polycrates. Tlie latter sent his sccrctaiy to inspect it, 
who was shown some huge chests full of stones, just 
covered with gold. Satisfied with this rcpoit, in spite 
of all the warnings of his daughter, Polycrates staited 
for the court of Oi'octes to fetch the treasurc. llic satrap 
at once aiTcstiMl him, put him to a cruel d(‘ath, and 
then impaled his dead body. But the numhircr after- 
waifls came to a violent end himself in the reigii of 
Ihirius. 

Another specimen of a tyrant, and this, too, in our 
common ucce])tatiou of the word, Avas Periandcr of 
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Corinth, iho son f)f Cypselus. By his origin he was 
parti}) patrician and partly plebeian. At one time the 
government of Corinth was in the hands of a single 
family called the Bacchiadm, who only intermarried 
witli one anotlier. . But one of them happened to 
have a daughter called, from her lameness, Labda (from 
the Greek letter A (L), which originally had one leg 
‘shorter than the other), whom her parents were, on 
this account, obliged to marry out of tlie family to one 
Action, a man of the people. In consequence of oracles 
which boded ill to Corinth from a son of Action, the 
rulers sent ten of their number to despatch the in- 
fant iis soon as he was born. When they came iind 
asked to see the child, LaMa showed it them, thinking 
tlnir visit was only complimentary. They had agreed 
that whoever took the child first in his anus sliould 
dash it on the ground. Providentially, however, the 
babe siiiiliHl in the umn’s face who had taken him, so 
that he liad no hetirt to kill it, but passed it on to his 
neighbour, and he to another, and so it went tliroughall 
tlio ten. When the mothe.r had earned tlie child 
indoors agiiin, she overheard the party outside loudly 
reproaching one another with their faint-honrterlncss 
in not making away with it. Pearing from this that 
they would roturii, she hid the child away in a chest 
or corn-bin, so that when they re-entered they could 
not find him. J?’nnn this escaiKi be avsis eallcil Cjq)- 
selus or ‘ Bin.* When he grew up he. made himself 
despot of Corinth, and nded harshly, visiting the 
citizens with confiscations, banishment, and death, 
lie rcigned thirty years, aiftl then his son Periander 
succeeded him, who, at lii*Kt, Avas a mild mler, until 
he sent to Thrasybulus, despot of Ali Ictus, to iisk him 
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the best way of goveming liis pc(^lc. Thmsybulus 
took the Corinthian herald forth into the fields, and 
as he passed through the corn, still questioning him 
about CorJntliian affairs, ho snapped ofl' and threw away 
all the cars that ovcitoj)pod the rest. He walked 
through the whole field doing this, till the damage 
Wios considerable. After tliis he dismissed his visitor 
without a wal’d of advice. Wlicn the messenger 
returned to Periandcr, ho said that he had been sent 
on a fool’s errand to a madman, who gave him no 
ansAvcr, but only Avalked through a field spoiling li'is 
wheat by plucking off all the longest (*ars.* I^^riandcT 
said nothing ; hut he uiidei'stood the meaning of Thra^ 
sybulus, Avliich was, that he avjis to govern by cutting 
off all the foi'ciiiost citizens. After this he becanfti a 
much Averse tyrant than his father, and finished the 
Avork AAdiich he hiul begun. On one occasion ho 
stripped jdl the Avoinen of Corinth of their clothes. 
Having sent to consult an oi'acle of the deadf about 
some lost property, the shade of his Avife I^felissa 
(Avhoni lie had put to death) up])(s'ir(;d to him, jind 
said that she Avas cold, and had litf orally nothing to 
put oil ; for the robes biu'ied with her Avere of no use, 
sineo they had not Ixien Imriit. So he made proclama- 
tion that all the mati’ons should go to the temple of 
Juno in full dit^ss, and there having sunouiidcd them 

* Thft English Avill mnciiilxjr the words of the gardener 
in ShakesiHiore : — 

" Go tlion, and like an executioner, 

Cat off the he.’uls of too fast-growing sprays, 

That look too lofty ^ii onr eoninionwealth.” 

— *lUch:iiil li.,' Act. iii. sc. 4. 

t Hrnee the Avonl “ne(Toni.aii(!y.” Tlie ])ariillel of Saul, the 
witch of Eiidor, and the ghost of Suiiiuel, is at oiiec suggested. 
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“witli Ills giuuils, tfcok all their doilies from them, and 
bumt^them as an olfering to his dead queen. 

The I'elatioiis of Periander ^vith liis younger son 
Lyco])hi'on form one of the most toiiehing episodes in 
Herodotus. The lad had learnt tlie liict of his mother’s 
murder, and from tluit time would neither speak to his 
, father nor answer Iujil The father at last banished him 
from his house. He oven sent warning to the friends 
with whom his son took refuge, that all who liarbouiiMl 
him did so at their peril — nay, that any who even spoke 
to him should pay a fine to Apollo. The lad wandered 
miserably from one to the other, and at last was found 
lying in the public porticoes. Then Periander himself 
went to him, .and upbiuided him with his folly in dc- 
])Aving himself by his obstina(iy of a princely home. 
Lycophron only aiiswond by reminding his father that 
he had now himself incuiTcd the forfeit to the god. Per- 
iaiidcr saw that the ease was hopeless, and sent him to 
Corcyra for saf(! keeping. But wdien lie found himself 
growing old, and unequal to the cares of goveinment, 
and saw that his elder son was quite incompetent, 
ho sent to oiler to resign in Lycjophron’s fiivour. Ho 
reply came. Then the father sent his favourite sister 
to irotat with him, and try to soften his hcait. Lyco- 
phroii’s answer was that he would never set foot again 
in Samos while his hither lived. Periander humbled 
himself so far as to offer to retire himself to ('oroyra, 
and allow the son to take his place. To this Lyco})hron 
agreed ; on hearing which the people of CorojTa mur- 
dered him, in dread of rocemng as their master the 
terrible Peri.ander. 

A pleasanter story in connection with him will bo 
best told, as nearly as may be, in the old historiaii^s 
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own words, with a little retrouchbiciit of his dif- 
fuseness. 


Artox and the DoLrniN. 

In Periandcr's days there lived a minstrel of Leshos, 
Arion by name, who was second to none ns a player on 
the lute. Tills Arion, who spent most of Ids time with 
Periander, sailed to Italy and Sicily, and liaving earned 
by his minstrelsy great stoi-e of tr(‘asiiro, hired a Corin- 
thian ship to go back to Corinth — i‘oi whom should ho 
trust rtlther than the Coiiiithians, whom he knew so well. 
When the ci'ow were out at scii, thc.*y took counsel 
together to throAV Arion overl^oard, anil keep his treas- 
ure. Hut he divined their intent, and besought tlicin 
to take liis money, but spare his life. But the 8lli][> 
men refused, and bade him either stmightway kill him- 
self on board, so that he might be buried on shoie, or 
leap into the sea of his own freewill. Then Arion, 
being in a sore stniit, begged, since it must be so, that 
he might don his vcstmimts, and sing one strain stand- 
ing on the quartenleck ; and when he had ended his 
song he promised to despatch himself, [lie aisked to 
put on his sacred garb, knowing that thereby he should 
gain the pi’oteetioii of Apollo.] Tlie seamen consented, as 
well pleased once nioi'c to hear the master of all singers, 
and made spime to hear him, withdrawing into the 
midship; and he chanted a lively air, and then ^dunged 
ovcrboaiil, all as he was. So they sailed away to 
Corinth, and thought no Tnon3 of Arion. But, lo ! a 
dolphin took the. minstrel uj) on iiis ])aek, and landed 
him safidy at the ]>rnmonA)ry of Tmmirus in Laconia, 
whence he made his way lo ('orinth, all in his simn^d 
robes, and told there all that hail befallen him. But 
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Periandor did iiotlhuliovo liim, and kept him niidei 
guard.* At last tho sliipmen camo, and Avhcn Pcj'iander 
asked them wliat had become of Ariou, they Siaid tiiey 
had left him safe and sound at Tarcntiiin, in Italy. 
Then Periander produced Ai-ion in his vestments, just 
as he was when he leapt overboard, and they were 
struck dumb, and could deny their guilt no 111011!. 
And Arion set up, as a thauk-otiering to the god, an 
cihgy of a man riding on a doljdiin. 


. Such is the legend given by Herodotus. Another 
version makes Apollo appear to Arion in a dixiim, 
assuring him of succour before he lca])t ovcrboanl, 
aiiA adds tluit, after landing, tho haul neglected to 
put back again into the 8 i‘a his preserver, wlio ctm- 
soqucntly perished, and was buried by the king of tho 
country. When the 801101*8 <;iinio, they wew! made to 
swear to tlie truth of their story on the dolphin’s tomb, 
where Arion had been previously hid. When lie sud- 
denly appeared, they confessed their guilt, and were 
punished by crucifixion, for the double crime of rob- 
bery with intent to murder, and perjury. Arion and 
his bearer afterwards liccainc a constellation, by the will 
of Apollo, luicordiiig to a later addition to the legend. 

It is not impossible that the legend of Arion grew out 
of the group of tlic man on tho dol])hin, which may have 
been set up to commeniorate the expedition which 
sailed from Laconia to found Tarentum, comprised of 
Dfiriaii and Acliman (Ireeks; tho dol])hin, sacred to 
Neptune, syndiolising the Anhman element., ami tho 
minstrel, loved of Apollo, the Dorian. Tlie legend of 
Colston, the inuiiiiieent ilristol nierehant, whose anniver- 
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Hilly is still celol)i’iitc(l at Bristol, uihrcll known in the 
west of England. A ship in which he sailed said 
to liavc sprung a leak, which was niimciilously plugged 
by a sclf-sucrificiiig dolphin, and so the ship canie homo 
safe. Some rationalists have volunteered the prosaic 
explanation that Colston was saved iind brought home 
in another vessel called the Dolphin. One of thq 
cliaritahlo societies formed in his honour bears the 
iiiinie of tho “ Dolphin.” The sacred chariictor of this 
iish (or rather cetacean) is doubtless of reinotu anti- 
quity.* He is the subject of a little poem (exquisite 
in tho original) by Philip of 'i’hessalonico. 

The Dolphin and the Nightingale. 

“ Blaming Boreas, o’er the sea I was flying slowly. 

For the wind of Thrace to me is a thing unholy, 

AYlien liis back a do1])hiii showed, bending witli devotion, 
And tile child of aalher rode on the child of ocean. 

I am that swcct-cliaiiting bird whom the night doth smile 
at ; 

And like one that kept his wonl proved my dolphin pilot. 
As he glided onward still with his oiirless rowing, 

With the lute within my bill I did cheer his going. 
Dolphins never ply for hin*, but for love ami glory, 

AYlicii the sons of song require ; trust Arion’s story.” 

There is also a beautiful version of the legend by 
the Kouiaii poet Ovid. 

Cleisthenes of Sicyon was another eminent tyrant, 
and a magnificent man in every way. He had one 
beautiful daughter nameef Agariste, through wliom des- 
potism was fated to receive its doath-hlow in Athens. 
Like the Orsiiiis and Colonnas of medieval Home, 
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whose feurls gave '^UoTizi bis opportimitj^ to establish 
democracy, the patrician families of the Tsagorids and 
Alcmaioiiids strove for supremacy at Athens, and tlieir 
strife gfiv(! birth to froedom. Herodotus gives a quaint 
account of the foundation of the groat wealth of the 
latter family. 

Alcmmon, the son of Megacles, had assisted Cnnsus 
in his negotiations with tlie Dtdjdiic omeh;, and was 
invited in consequence to the court of Sanlis. When 
he liad arrived, Croesus gave him leave to go into the 
treasuiy and take as niiudi gold as he could caiTy away 
on his person at one time. So he put on the largi^st 
tunic he could liiid, so as to make a capacious fold, and 
the roomiest buskins. Firot ho stowed his boots with 
goW dust, thou ho packed his clothes with it, then lie 
powdered his hair with it, and lastly he took a mouth- 
ful of it, and so came out of the treasury dragging 
his legs with dilliculty, and looking like any thing 
rather than a human being, ns his mouth was choked 
up, and everything alxnit him was in a plethoric state.” 
When Crcesiis saw him he wsis highly amused, and 
gave him what he liad taken and as much again. 
When Alcma;on came home to Athens he found him- 
self licli enough to enter ns a competitor at the great 
Olympic giiines, and win the blue lihbon of that 
national festival — the four-horse chariot-race, which 
made the winner a hoix) in the eyes of his countrymen 
for ever. 

Two generations afterwards this family made a splen- 
did maiTUigc. Cleisthcnes of Sicyon had added 
this to his renown, that 1* too had been a victor 
at Olympia. Under these circumstances he was not 
inclined to throw away a beauty and heiress like his 
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daughter Agnriste on the first coiior, hut, like the 
lather in Goldoni’s “ Matrimoiiio per concorao,” he pix)- 
claiincd that she should be wooed and avou by public 
competition. He invited all tlic most eligible youths 
in Greece to come and spend a year at Ills court, pro- 
mising to give his decision when it had elapsed j and 
he prepan^d an arena expressly for the purpose of test-^ 
ing their athletic proficiency. Among the suitors was 
the exquisite Smyndyrides of Sybsu'is, tlie most luxu- 
rious man of the most luxurious Hellenic city. It was 
he who Avas said to have complained of the crumpled 
rose-l(^af on his couch, and to have fainted when ho 
once saAV a man hard at Avork in the fields. He Avould 
certainly liavo broken down in the athletic ordeal. 
Not so ^lales, the brother of Titormus, a kind oflm- 
man gtuilla of enormous strength Avho liveil in the * 
wilds of /Etolia; but ho would scarcely liare been 
polished enough ns a son-in-hiAA' for Cleisthom^s. And 
the father might bo loath to intrust his dnughter to the 
son of Fheidon, the d(*s])ot of Argos, a man notorious 
for lupncity and violence. The two Athenian candi- 
dates, ^Iegiud(is son of Alcmmon,^ and Hippocleides, a 
member of the grf?at rival fiimily, Avercj proljably the 
favourites from tli(3 first ; for it is hard to imagine that 
there Avas no betting on an occasion so tempting to 
the sporting character of antiquity. Cleisthenes having 
first ascertained that his guests could give satisfactory 
references, made proof of their manhood, their tenq)ers, 
their accomplishments, and their tastes, — sometimes 

bringing tliem allogetlie.r, soinetimes bolding private 

• 

* The son in this family took thi* grandfather's name : Me- 
gacies, Alcnin^on, l^legaelos, Alciiiieon, and ho on. This waq 
Aloinoion 11. 
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conversations witlj each. Although gymnastics were 
very ynpoilaiit, lie sec.med to liave laid most stress on 
their qualities as diuei's<out. The man who at tho 
end of the year secuicd, in the opinion of all, to have 
the best chance, Wios Hippocleides, wljo indeed was 
connected with the royal Cypsidids of Corinth, as well 
as an Athenian of tlio highest fashion. When the 
^great day arrived for the suitors to know their fate, 
Cleistlienes sacrificed a hundred oxen, and give a pub- 
lic feast, to which he invited not only the foreign 
suitors, hut all his own people. After the feast there 
was one more trial in music and in rhetoric, — pi-ohahly 
to see how the suitors could carry their wine. As tho 
cup wont round, Hippocleides, aheshing tho rest of tho 
pa«ty by his osaurauco, called to the flute -player to 
• strike up a dance. 'Dieii he danced, in a manner which 
gave perfect satisfaction to himself, though Cloisihenes 
began to look gnive. Next he onlei-ed a table to he 
hiought in, mounted on it, and rehearsed certain Laco- 
nian and Attic figui’cs. To ciown all, ho stood on his 
head and kicked his logs in the air. This last per- 
foi;mance, Avhich llippocdcidcs might peihaps have 
learnt in his y(»ntli from tlie street-hoys of tlie Pirams, 
was too iinieli for Oleisthenra, who had long contained 
himself with diilieidty. “ Son of Tisaniler, thou hast 
danced away thy marriage,” he exeJaimed, in licn'c 
disgust. Tho other quielly aiiswei’etl, “ Hippocleides 
does not care ! ” from which “ Hippocleides don’t cju’e ” 
became a proverbial expression. Then, as Herodotus 
tells us, Cleisthcnes rose and sj)oko to this effect : — 
“Gentlemen, suitors of my tlaughhw, — I am well 
pleased with you all — so well pleaseil that, if it were pos- 
■ sihle, I would make yavL all my sons-in-law. Hut as I 
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have but one daughter, that is unfortijiiately impossible. 
You have all done me mueli honour in desiring ihe 
allinnce of my hou8(i. In considiuntion of this, and of 
the inconvenience to which you have l)een [uit in 
wasting your valuable time at my couit, I Ixjg to pn^seiit 
you with a talent of silver 4‘acli. But to Megicles, 
the son of Alcnncon, I betroth my daughter Ag.u'iste 
to bo his wife according to the usage of Athens.” • 

The issue of this roarriiige was Cleisthenes, the gi'eat 
Athenian reformer, wlio was named after his maternal 
grandfather. 

Pisistratus, the despot of Athens, has been already 
mentioned as contemporaiy with (’rosiis. He won 
immortality by digesting the i)oems of ilomcr into a 
consecutive whole, — settling, sis it were, Ihs^ canon of the 
Creek Scriptures. His rule was just and mild, until his 
enemies forced greater severity upon him in his latter 
days. lie Avas succeeded by his son TTippias. An abor- 
tive attcm])t to assassinate this ]>rin(;e was made by two 
men bound together by the tie of romantic friendship 
peculiar to tlie Greeks, Harmodius and Aristogcilon. 
This pair have ahvays lM*en cedebrated as model patriots 
by the admirers of tymmiicide ; but they bungled in 
their business by slaying the wrong brother, Hipparchus 
instead of Hippias, and only provoked Hippias to stfU'- 
ner measures of repression. At lost the Alcnne inids, 
growing weary of exile, made sucli strong interest with 
the god of Delplii tluit his oracle continually uiged the 
Spartans to expel the Pisistratids. The clan, after a 
long struggle, were compelled to quit Athens, and re- 
tired to Sigeium, on the Hellespont,, having selected 
tliis asylum a.s mast convenient for intriguing Avilh the 
Court of Persia for their restoration. They had ruled in 
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Athens from b.o. to b.g. 510, wMcIi was about the 
date of the expulsion of the kings from Home. They 
traced their origin to Codius and Melanthus, semi- 
mythicol kings of Attica, and remotely to the Homeric 
Nestor of Pylos, after whose son Piaistratus the great 
niliT of Athens wjis iiiiined. 

^ A festival song in honour of this famous tyrannicides 
was long tlie “ Maraeillaise ** of i*epul)licaii Athens : — 

Thk Sword and the Myrtle. 

ril wreath with luyrtle-hoiigh my swonl, 

Like those who siruck down Athens' lord, 

Our laws engrafting ecjiml right on — 

IlariiiodiuH and Arzstogeiton. 

Hannodius dour, thou uH not dead, 

But in the happy isles, they say, 

WhciHJ !h*ct Ai^illes lives for aye, 

And good Tydeidcs Diomed. 

ril wreath my swonl with niyrtle-hoiigh, 

Like thase wlio laid IIip])arc]ius Imv, 

Whuii on Atliene’s holiday 

Tlie tyrant wight they dared to slay. 

Becnnse th«^' slow him, ainl Wause 
Tliey gave to Athens oi|naI laws, 

Eternal fame shall sliwl a light on 
Ilunuodius and AristogeitoiL 


A. C!. vol. iii. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


IONIA. 

" 0 for a tongue to curse the slaTe, 

Whose treason, like a deadly blight. 

Comes o'er the counsels of the brave, 

And blasts them in their hour of might t " 

— Moouk, '' Fire-Worsliippenjf'* 

Darius hod not forgotten the good service done him by 
Histiaius of Miletus, in preserving the Danube bridge 
for him on his hunied retreat from the Scythian expe- 
dition. He liad given him a grant of bind in Thrace, 
in a most desimble position for a new settlement. 
But he was afterwards persuaded that he had ^one 
wrong. A shrewd Greek would be tempted to form 
there the nucleus of an independent power. He there- 
fore sent for Histiseus, and detained him in an honour- 
able captivity in his own court at Susa. And this 
detention led to the great Persian war. 

There was a revolution in the little island of Naxos. 
** The men of substance,” as they were literally called, 
WKi'c expelled, and came to Miletus begging Aristag- 
oius, T]ow deputy - govetnor in the absence of his 
fatiu'!' -in-law Histiseiis, to restore them. Thinking to 
*tiii for himself, Aristagoras procured the aid of 
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a Persian flotilla.il On the way, a quarrel arose about 
a Greek captain whom Megabates, the Persian admiral, 
had punished, because he found no Avatch set on board 
his ^ip. The punishment consisted in binding him 
down so that his head protruded from one of the ports 
or roAvlocks, and Aristagoras had token upon himself 
to release him. Megabates, in dudgeon, sent to Avarii 
the !N‘axians, Avho were to liave been surprised, and the 
expedition fliiled. Then Aristagoras, finding himself 
unable to pay tlie expenses of the armament, as had 
been stipulated, thought of securing his position by 
the desperate expedient of stining up a revolt at 
Miletus against Persia. He Avas confirmed in this 
resolution by the arrival of a singular courier from 
Hllstiieus, who was determined at any cost to escape 
firom th^ forced hospitalities of Susa. Histiieus had 
taken a slave, shaved his head, punctured certain letters 
on the bore crown, then kept him till the hair was 
grown, and sent him to Aristagoras Avitli merely the 
verbal mef.'^-ii.«v* fh'ii h*' wu.n f<.* Id** ficail. AViu'd 
Aristagoras h:>d pl.iyod the b:iLh,u, h,o found that tin*, 
livmg despatch bi»rc the word 

His first stcf) wus'to proclaim I'lrmocrficv tliroiighoiit 
the Greek confederacy. »!il:<?ifnt despoil were 

given up to tlieir fell'nv citiL'onv, tu l»e dcnlt AvitJi ac- 
cording to their de.se.i't.s. It speah.-? stroriilA in f.avf.u; 
of the character uf thf'a* ’•tyranny.'' tint icarly all 
Avore dismisp''d iminjuied, Oiu: only — ( Aies i >r >ty tilene 
— was stoned l.o di-atii. Ari.st;ij;oius then f.i’t ?nl roj: 
Sparta to seek for aid. Tint f*taUi :it tJiis iime cn 
joyed the singukr constilutiin of a dnublf luonaichy. 
This may have had stmie no- ' ynj n likiccti iji 
Avith the legend uf the twin so Ai. (.'astor aii«l 
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Pollux, who became sea-gocls, fronii^whom the con- 
stellation of the Gemini was named; hut Herojjiotus 
assigns to it a diiferent origin. 

His tradition is that when the sons of Hercules 
leconquerod their heritage of the Peloponuese, one of 
their tliree chiefs, Aristodemus, had the kingdom of 
S])arta for his shaiu His wife gave bii'th to twins 
just before his death. The hoys were much alike; 
and the mother, hoping that they might both be 
kings, protested tliat she did not know them affftrt. 
The Spartans wore puzzled; and the Delphic oracle 
gave an answer which hanlly mended the matter^ 
except so far that it satisfied the mother. 

** Let both be kings, but Jet the elder have more honom^ 

But which was the elder? that was the question. At 
lost it was suggested that a watch should bo sot to see 
which the mother washed and fed first. If she acted 
on system, the case was clear. The espionage suc- 
ceeded ; the ehler was discovered, and named Etiiys- 
thenes, and the other Prodes. The two brothera, when 
they grew up, were said to have been always at vari- 
ance, and their separate lines continued so ever after. 
The two kings had peculiar duties, rights, and privi- 
leges, but lived in the same plain way as other citizens. 

When Aristagoras arrived at Sparta, he was admit- 
ted to on audience mth the senior king, deomenes. He 
showed him a bronze tablet engraved with a chart — ^the 
earliest known map of tlfe world — pointed out where 
all the difleren^s:.’ v?s lay, and conjured him to assist 
his kinsmen • d - ; observing, that it was foolish 
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for the Spartanseto Mttei away their force in local 
feuds^ when they might ho lords of Asia. As fur the 
Persians, they were an easy prey — ^men who actually 

went into little with trousers on.” Gleomenes pro- 
mised to give him an answer in three days. At the 
second interview he asked “how far it was to Susal" 
^Aristagoras was unguarded enough to say, “a three 
months’ journey on which Gleomenes oidcred him 
to quit Sparta befure sunset Then he returned and 
sat before the king in the sacred guise of a suppliant, 
witli an olive-bough in his hand. A little daughter of 
Gleomenes, naiiu‘d (.1 .iged ci^rht ot nine, was 
standing at her !'iibev ^ S * * 1 1 TV) I? Milnsian 

her to bo K -u'i u'va.N , but Glc-dinenes told him lio suy 
o4 and 1101 l« Ihf fJiild. TL'ii Avist{i;ivm»s Ivs 
gon by oifi riiji; U'w tnU nU?. and »s tin; diook his 
head, increa-^od them l*y di'groijft to lilty ^VI)pn this 
sum was inentioinul, the child cried out, “ (io away, 
father, ortho Avill bo sure to hn'he thee.”* 

The “consrionco of llu* king” wiui moved. Ho with- 
drew to cs<;:nn.* iho teuijilation, and the mission 
Anstagoras fai'i* *! at Soarbi. y ' 

At Athi-ns hi^ Innl liottcr chain ■ . of snccosi^. 
was in the Ivo day r.f licr hp - ii--':<:h<in. 
herself of J»c:- Tyiams, the 

/ 

* Goiijo AV:*.- Wftll v.Mil.h> io Imco. ds lirti-rwfli.is .lid, 
the wife of J-nmidas. .\]i iin Ih-at i)i In;’’ subs(.> 

quMy n-liitftd by Hcrodotns. s«-uiiis fl{raiij<<t tJiu 

dictum of Aihaott^ tli it li.f’ xfoxc iiif;-. i'.r to 

the men. All the anlhonlK-s of i,y tin* 

arrival of a w i-.. n tabh-t {the . -i, witii 

nothing writtrn (.;i it. When .,}■ :,i oni\' 

suggested thai tho wax ahoiiUl N ^ j,„a tlie desiwitf/V. 

was found engraven on the ' 
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this fAomont intriguing mth. Persiafi not without, buo^ 
eess, for their restoration. The feelings of the cjjdzens 
towards these powerful absentees ' and tbeir Asiatic 
friends were much the same as those of the Prench of 
1702 towards the Emigration and its abettors. The 
two great ruling families were now the rival bouses of 
Alcmseon and Isagoros. Cleistbencs tbe Alcmaeonid, 
grandson of the tyrant of Sicyon, might not have 
thought it worth his while to court tho people, had ho 
not been determined to put down the rival faction 
which was led by Isagoros, brother of his fathoris rival 
Hippodeides, of dancing notoriety. As it was, he 
brought about a complete deniocmtic revolution. He 
broke up tho four old tribes, 'which were bound by 
family ties and sacred rites, and made ton new glo- 
graphical divisions. This was as radical a change as the 
substitution of departments for provinces in France ; 
and the introduction of the decimal system, in nearly 
every department of state at Athens, anticipated by 
more than two tliousand years the wiA’k of the French 
Revolution. The Isagorids for a time turned- tlw 
table/ the Alcmseonids, by calling in tho assistf^e 
of the^' Clcisthenes had only just defeated 

a dangci ^ confederacy against Athens. The Spartans 
had invaded Megaia, when the Boeotians 

onA northom frontier. 

St 

and the defection Corinthian allies, diaaolVed 

the Spartan aimy. 'ied left the Atheniana at leunra 
to deal with their enemies. They defeated 
the Boeotians with ®*’’8liter, taking seven hun- 
dred prisoners ; and cros^S 
there obtained a second vioJfy ^ Chaloidkns, in 
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whoBb lands they^iftenvaids planted a military colony. 
The {Hrisoners were lansomod, but their chains still 
hung in the citadel of Athens in the time of Herod- 
otus on the walls blackened with Persian fire, and a 
handsome bronze quadriga stood by the gateway, which 
had been olfered to Minerva from the tithe of the 
^ransom. Its inscription was to this eSwt : — 

" Armies of nations twain, Bosotia banded with GhalciB, 
Sons of Athenian sires quelled in the labour of war. 
Slaking their ardent pride in a dismal fetter of iron — 
Then to the Maid for tithe gave we the ch.iriot-anrU 
foar ” 

The energy of Athens at tliis time struL'k Herodotus 
forcibly. It was like that of the French 'iii!;obinK when 
tlfey had enemies on every frontier, anJ ilje Vondee 
and the Federals of the South on theiv bauds besides. 
Great political cliangi^u} give a nation a pre.siuib sense of 
life .aii«.l liappiuess, which is too often ultim i Lely wrc:cked 
by scliishuess, but which seonis for a lime to instpire 
Bup^huniati Htrengtb. The worster] T'hebaos stivred up 
the little island of yKgina, which was always a thorn in 
the aide lyf Athens till she had become nii> tres!f of the 
sea. Thei'e was a very old-standing feud .nboi-t some 
sacred iTuages or fetishes of olive-wot'd,^ reprcijeiitiTig 
the ^goddess Cerc.s and her daughter PcYscplione.. Xo 
dodbt their holiness was enhanced p^' tlieir ag'$ and 
ugliness. Artistic beauty seems ^ have little to do 
witlL the saciedness of in inocUrn tii aos in 

Italy nil old black Mad.niiia Ijocii an object of pecu- 
liar veneration. The y.itus r^^riiidir.} ar.d the Aphw- 
dito d» Praxitelea were noi} moulded by the bai iis of 
Faith.; 

The Atbeuians hud jj/iat i> iu«^ed a .;:;aad o'^' tlie 
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Feiaian satiap of Sardis for the leston^iiou of their tyrant 
Hippias, when Aristagoras anived. They received 
him with open aims, not only on account of this, but 
also because Miletus was their own colony; and de- 
spatched twenty ships — ^probably all they could q>aie 
from the i^ginetan war — to aid the Milesians in their 
struggle against the yoke of Persia. These were joined 
by five galleys from Eretria in Eubcea, that city being* 
under an obligation to the Milesians. The crews left 
their ships on the shore near Ephesus, and marched on 
and surprised Sardis, shutting up the Persians in the cita- 
del. But Sardis proved to them a miniature Moscow. 
The town, mainly built of wood and reeds, caught fire, 
and the buccaneers thought it best to retreat as soon 
as a sack became out of the question. But tho Persian 
forces caught them up near Ephesus, and inflicted severe 
punishment before they could reach their ships. The 
Ionian Greeks were now left to themselves by the 
Athenians, but the insurrection assumed huge propor- 
tions, involving the whole Greek seaboard of Asia, 
many inland tribes, and lastly spreading to the island 
of Cypro^. 

When ^'parius heard of the great revolt, and espe- 
cially of th^buming of Sardis, his wrath was greatly 
kinged against the Athenians. He took a bow and 
shot towards Wven, saying, 0 Zeus ! grant that 1 
may be avenged c^the Athenians t ” He also appointed 
a slave to say to hitn thrice every day during dinner, 
“ 0 king ! remembor\bho Athenians.” * Then he sent 

* There is a pnmllel symbolism in the case of Elisha and Joash 
(2 Kings xiii. 17): “Then Et^ha said, Shoot; and he shot 
And he said, The arrow of the Lord's deliverance, and the arrow 
of deliverance from Syria.” 
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fi)r Histiffios, ielliiig him that he suspected ho 
something about the business. But the Gieek's innocent^ 
look and plausible words deceived the king, who wa^ 
induced to send him to the coast — the vozy thing he 
had desired — to help to quell the insurrection. At 
Sardis Histueiis found an astuter head to deal witli. 
The satrap there was Artaphemes the king’s brother, 
^e siiid, ‘‘I see how it is, HistisBus— -thou hast stitched 
the shoe, and Aristagoras has put it on.” But th« 
adroit Ionian managed for the time to escape out c 
all his difficulties. He even outwitted Artaphemes s 
far, that, ^ Mr Groto supposes, he got him to cxecut 
a number of innocent Persians at Sardis, by opening 
treasonable correspondence with them. The Milesians, 
however, would not receive him back as governor: 

' he therefore persuaded the Lesbians to give him eight 
triremes, with which ho took to piracy on his own ac- 
count in the imrts about the Hellespont While ma- 
rauding on the coast near T^sbos, he was defeated by 
a Persian force which happened to be there, and his 
captors, fearing lest the good-natured Darius mi^t par- 
don him, put him to death at Sardis. Their fears were 
wellfounde<1 ; for when they sent his head to the king, 
Darius expressed much regret, and ordered it to bo 
buried with all honour. This is quite consistent with 
the character of the Persian king as drawn by the 
prophet Daniel It seems as if no one who had once 
done him a service could ever afterwards forfeit his 
good graces. 

After redneipg Cyprus, the Persians fell with their 
combined force on the Ioiiia!& and their allies. A vic- 
tory won by the Greek fleet over the PhcBnician sailors 
of Darius hod no result of importance. The Carians 
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^%ght most valiantly, and cat of a whole Fenian 
division by an ombuscado. Though they lost jn one 
hnittle ten thousand men, yet their spirit was unbroken. 
Miletus, too, still held out gaUantly. If any man un- 
der those circumstances ought to have shown an ex- 
ample of self-devotion, that man was Aristagoias. 
But nerve is inconsistent with levity of character. • It 
often happens that the coward runs into the jaws of 
his fate, and so it happened to him. He abandoned the 
Ionian cause, and with some of his partisans saileclaway 
for his father-in-law’s new settlement in Thrace, where 
he was killed while besi^ing some petty town. Ho had 
been just in time to make his fruitless escape, for the 
Persians now proceeded to invest Miletus by land and 
Sea. The allied Greeks decided on leaving it to defend 
itself by land, and concentrating their fleet at a small 
island off the coast. The allies counted in all three 
himdred an<l fifty triremes, which were confronted by 
six hundred in the service of Persia. The Persian com- 
manders first tried to dissolve the hostile confeidi^ 
tion by sending the deposed despots each to their own 
countrymen with promises of pardon on submissios^ md 
tlireats of extermination in cose of prolonged resistance. 
The plan so far failed that it did not supersede the ne- 
ceiraity of an action, for each separate state imagined it- 
self the only one to which overtures were maile. The 
Ionian captains, in their council of war, now agreed to 
put themselves all under the command of Dionysius 
of Piiocsea. He set to work to put the ships in con- 
stant training, especially practising a manoeuvre some- 
thing like that of Hel^n, — attacking the enemy’s 
line in columns, and cutting through it. The inven- 
tion of steam-mms seems likely .to moke the sea-fights 
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of the futuie inoi;p like those of the remote past than 
ew. • The incidents of the Moirimac's battle and of 
Lissa loeoll the collisions of ancient navies, only tliat 
the oars of the galleys are superseded by steam-engines. 
Their sails were not used in action, as they would have 
only embarrassed the rowers. To sweep away a whole 
Jbroadside of oars by cleverly shaving the enemy, and 
then turn sharply and ram him home on the quarter, 
was doubtless a favourite evolution of the best sailors. 
Dionysius was too much of a martinet for the self-in- 
dulgent lonions. Ho kept them at sea all night— an 
unheard-of innovation — and at drill all day, and the 
days were terribly hot. They had not bargained for 
this when they chose him admiral They b^an to 
mtnnur. What god have we offended that we should 
be thus victimised 1 What fools we were to give ouiv 
selves up body and soul to this Phocman bully, who 
commands but three ships of his own ! We shall fall 
sick with the work and heat. The Persians can but 
make us slaves, and no slavery can well be worse than 
this. Lot us mutiny.” So they landed and encamped 
on the island, lolled in the sliade all day, and refused 
to go on board any more. Then the Persian poison 
began to work. iElacos, the son of Syloson, lately 
tyrant of Samos, succeeded in persuading his country- 
men to promise to desert, and they alone had sixty 
ships. Little could be IioikkI now from a general 
battle, but the battle took place. Tlie Samians went 
off, aU but eleven ships, whose stanch captains, like 
Nelson at Goiwnhagon with his blind eye to the tele- 
scope, would not sec the sigftal of retreat. Most of the 
other allied squadrons, when tliey savr what the Samians 
were doing, imitated their bad example. The Chian 
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contingent, with the Saniinn elevenr and a few others, 
maiiitaiiKHl a desperate stmgglo. The hundi'cdf-C'liian 
ships, eacli with forty picked marines on hoard, chained 
repeatedly through the enemy’s line. When they had 
taken many of liis galleys, and lost half their own, such 
as were able made their way to their own island. Their 
damaged ships made for Mycal^, where the crows ran 
them ashore and marched to Kpliesiis. Rit ill fortune 
followed them. It was night, and the Ephesians wero 
celebrating a feast, whose chief ceremony was a torch- 
light procession of women. Thinking them a party 
of froebooters come to carry ol! their wives and 
daughters, the citizens sallied out and cut them all to 
pieces. 1)iony8iu.s the Phocman had tidvini three ships, 
thus exa<5tly doubling liis own number. When he 0iiw 
that the fight was lost, be made stmight for the coiust 
of Plioenicia, left umlefondcd by the absence of tlieir 
war -galleys, sank a number of merchantmen in the 
hariiours, and gained by this booty the means of set- 
ting iiji handsomely :is a coroair in Sicily, where he 
plundered Carthagiunuis and ^yiTheiiiaiis, but — with 
“ a refinement of delicacy very unusual,” as Mr Itaw- 
linson observes — let all Greek vessels go free. 

The fall of ^Filetus soon followed the sea-tight. Most 
of the men were killed, and the wonnui and cliildreii 
enslaved. The Athenians were deeply affectiMl by the 
news, and wlnsii their poet Pbryniclius brought on the 
stage his tragedy of the “Capture of Miletus,” the 
audience burst into teai-s, and be was lined a thousnntl 
drachmjis (francs), and forbidden ever to exhibit it 
again. The revolt, which had now been desperately 
maintained for six years, was terribly expiated The 
towns on the coast were as far as possible depopulated 
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(the people hein*? to the interior) ; and the iHlands 
wore ijuveraed by lines of soldiers, wlio “ netted ” the 
inhabitants from one side to the other. Cities 
and temples were burnt to the f,Toiind. The Chians 
had been warned of (joining evil by terrible portents. 
Of a hundred yoiitlis S(uit to Delphi, all but two had 
died of a pestileiiee ; and just before the great sea-fight 
()ff Miletus, the roof of a ]mblic school had fallen on 
the heads of the eluldi-en of the principal citizens, and 
only one Inwl estjaped •out of a hiinditid and twenty. 
Tn 1821 ]<jurope wjus roiisiul to sympathy for Civece 
by the horrors which this very island (Scio) suffered 
fi'oni the troops of the Capudan Pasha. 

After a time the ])oliey of the Persians (jhnng(‘d to- 
wai«ls Ionia, probably because Darius disapproved of the 
►excessive severity which had been exei'cised ; and Mar- 
doniiiH, his son-iu-law, a young noble of great promise, 
was sent to depose once moiu the “ tyrants,” and estab- 
lish deinocracies. These nilers had jn-oved that they 
were not to be trusted. Having settled this business 
to the king’s satisliiction, he was appointed to the 
command of a ilt^et and anny whose destination was 
Athena and ICrc.tria — fur Darius had never forgotten 
tluur olfeiKJC in the burning of Sanlis. But the ulterior 
object of the expedition was the subjugation of all 
C recce. 

As the Persian fleet was doubling Mount Athos, 
a north unnd sprang u)) which terribly shattemd it. 
Little short of three hundi-ed wivcks and twenty 
thousand corjises were cast aAvay on the rocky pro- 
montory. IMany fell victim#, says Herodotus, to s(ja- 
monsters — one of the additional iierils of the dee]) in 
the imagination oi ancient mariners ; those who could 
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not swim wore drowned — and tho^ who could, died 
of cold. Mardoniiis liimself received a woiyid in 
an action on the mainland of Thrace, and the 
expedition TOtunied home with its commander in- 
valided. Darius immediately made fresh prepara- 
tions, and sent heralds to all the Gi'eok stiites to de- 
mand earth and water, in order that lie mi^dit know 
wliat support to expect. It is to he hoped tha^ 
the Athenians and Spartans did not disgm(^ them- 
selves hy thi'owing one of the heralds into a well and 
the other into a pit, and telling them to fetch eaii:h 
and water thence; hut such is the story. Darius 
himself would under no ])rpvoeation have so forgotten 
his knighthood. Some years aruu’wartls, the Spaiiians 
were said to have sent two of their citissens, who 
voluntarily otfered themselves, to Susa, as an atone- 
ment for this outrage, for which they helieved that 
the wrath of the hero 'ralihyhius, the patron of 
heralds, lay heavy on them; hut Xerxes, who was 
then king, would not accept the sacrillee, imd dismissed 
them unhurt. 

The iCginetans gave the earth and water to Darius, 
prohahly to spite the Ailnaiians, who at once denounced 
them to the Spartans (who wore as yet considertid 
the leaders of Greece) os traitors to the national cause. 
The Spartan king Cleomenes went to .rEgina to aiTest 
the most guilty ])ai*ties; hut his mission there was 
foiled hy his hrother-king Domaratus, who was accusing 
him at home. In retaliation, Cleomenes .attempted to 
prove th«at Deniaratus was ilk^itimaie. Ifis mother 
was the lovelicist ■woman* in Sparta. She ha<l Ixjen 
ugly in her childhfM«l, hut wjis clmiiged iiil.o a heauty 
hy her nurse taking her daily to the temple of Helen. 
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There a mysterioija lady — “ tall ns the gods, and most 
divinqjiy fair ” — one day laid her hand ou tlio child, 
'whose looks from that time forth began to amend. In 
due time she had been manied to a noble Spartan ; Tmt 
Ariston the king hdl in Jove with her, and got her from 
her husband, who was his greatest friend, by a ruse. 
He proposed to exchange their most precious posses- 
sions, and they ratified the compact by an oatb. 
Ariston straightway demanded his friend’s wife. Thus 
taken off his guard, and bound by his oath, the hus- 
band unwillingly resigned her. But from ci rcumstances 
connected with the birth of the child Demaratus, he 
was supposed by some to be not the son of Ariston, hut 
of her former hiishaiid. Clcomoncs found a powerful 
idlp in Tjcotychides, the next heir, who was a deadly 
enemy of Demaratus, and the suit was earned on in 
his name. The inevitahlo oracle of Delphi was the last 
court of appeal; and the priestess, being bribed by 
Cleoniones, pronounced against Demaratus, wbo was 
then deposed, and ultimately driven from Spaita by 
the tiiuiits of Lcotychidcs. He made his way to that 
paradise of I'efugecs, the hospitable court of Darius, 
who gave him lands and cities. Tie hail stood veiy 
high in the estimation of his countrymen, as having 
been tlie only Spai’tan who had won the four-hoi-se 
chariot-race at Olympia. 

When Oleomeiies had thus worked his will on Dem- 
oratus, he took Lcotychidcs, his new associate on the 
throne, with him to iTigiiia. whore ho arrested Iavo of 
the principal citizens, as guilty of treason against the 
liberty of Oreeee, and ileposfti'd tbem :is hostages Avith 
their hitter enemies tint Athenians. Ihit his own end 
was near. Ibimour accused him of uiub.rliaml practices 
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agaiiiHt Deinaratas, {ind lio ilcd into ^^adia, whero he 
began to hatch a conspiracy against S])ai'ta. The^Spar- 
tans in alarm called him home to his former honours. 
He liad always been eccentric; he now became a maniac. 
He would dash his staff in tint face of evciy citixen ho 
met. At last his frieiuls ])iit him in the stocks — a 
wholesome instrument of restraint, as common there 
as ill our own country within the last century. Find- 
ing hinistdf alone one day with his keeper, ho asked 
for a knife. Tlio Helot did not dare to i-efuso the 
king, tlioiigli a prisoner. Then he committed suicide 
in a manner which, though cffecb^I mont eliinisily, 
resembled the “ Happy Desjiatch ” of the Japanescj. 

The madness of Cleomenes, like that of Canibyscs, 
wjis genemlly supposed to have been a judgment ^n 
his impiety. Herodotus thought bis treatment of 
Hematatus enough to account for it; but other tdiarges 
equally grave wei*e bnmglit against liiin. He Inul 
bribed the Pythian juiestess. He liad iioasted alivcj 
some fifty Argives who bad taken refuge in a saci'ed 
grove, tliiriiig bis invasion of Aigolis, by burning the 
grove itself. He bad scourged Argive priests for not 
allo^ving him, a fonagiier, to sjwirifico in tlnj temple of 
Juiio. He had been in the habit of eiiti*ring forbidden 
temples, and geiuirally of making a parade of reckless 
irreligion. Tlie Spartans themselves, however, gave a 
more naturalistic a(!count of the cause of bis madness. 
Cei*tain Scythian ambassadors, who w'ei'e staying at 
Sparta to negotiate a league against .Dtirius, had in- 
duced the king to adopt the habit of taking his wine 
without watc!r like themselves. “To drink like a 
Scytliian ” was a proverb. The cjisc of (yamhyscs, as 
we have seen, admitted of the like (explanation. 
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When Cleomenes was dead, the ^^ginetans sent to 
Spairta to complain of Leotychides about their hostages, 
who Were still in ^todywith the Athenians. Leo- 
tyohides, who was not popular, narrowly escaped being 
given up as a hostage in their stead ; but, in the end, 
he was duly sent to Athens to demand their rdease. 
liie Athenians refused to give them up, saying that 
*a8 two kings liad placed tlioni Uiere, they could not 
give them up to one. They certainly would have had 
the English law uf trustecsliip on their side. Leo- 
tychides, however, read tlicm a striking lesson on the 
sacTcdncsB of trusts, lie told them how one Glaucus, 
a Spartan, had once consulted the oracle at Delphi as 
to restoring a deposit of money to its rightful owner. 

had the audacity to ask whether he might venture 
to purge himself by an oath, according to the Gieek 
law, and so keep the money. The Pythoness gave 
answer in these waining wonts : — 

' " 0 Glaucus, gold is good to win. 

And A false oath is easy sin ; 

Swear— an thou wilt : death follows both 
The righteous and unrighteous oath : 

But Peijury breeds an awful Birth, 

That hath no name in heaven or earth ; 

Strong without hands, swift without feet, 

It tracks the patliway of deceit— 

Sweeps its whole household from the land ; 

Only the just man’s house shall stiiiid.” 

When Glaucus heard these words, he at once restored 
the money, and sent to Ing of the god that the thought 
of his heart might be Ibigiyon him. Tlie oracle re- 
plied tllat to tempt heaven with such a question was 
as bad as to commit the sin. And now,” said the 

4. 0. vol. iii. 1 
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Spartan king, mark my words, mpn of Athens’^ at 
tliis day thein is none of Glaucus’ race left in Sparta : 
they liave peiished, root and brancli.” 

Athenians, however, turned a deaf ear to the 
solohin j^ onition. In return for their stubhomness, 
tlie yl^gij^etans laid wait for and captured the Sacred 
O.ollor wi. Ich carried the Athenian embassy to Delos 
pei toiViirdiy, and threw the envoys (men of the high- 
est. lard;; into prison. A fierce war of reprisals was^ 
ehtcri H. upon, of which perhaps the most remarkable 
charactf'ri tic is the poverty of the Athenians of the 
jii ships. Th(5y were obliged to beg twenty 
galleys of their friends tlie Corinthians, who, as it was 
against the law to give them, generously sold the whole 
for a hundred diachmss — about five fiancs apiece. 

Leotychides might have served to point the moral 
of his own remarkable anecdote. He reaped little 
happiness from the successful plot by wliidi he liad 
supplanted Dcniaratus. After seeing his only son die 
before him, he ended his own days in exile, liaving been 
banished from Sparta for the disgraceful crime of taking 
bribes from the enemy during a war with the l^essa- 
lians. The evident satisfaction with which Herodotus, 
hero as elsewhere, traces the course of retributive jus- 
tice, is highly characteristic of the historian. 
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Tho flying Mede, his sliaftlcss broken bow ! 

The liery Creek, his retl punuiiig si)eaT 1 
Mountains above. Earth's, Ocean's plain below 1 
Buch was the scene.* 

—Byron, “Chihle Harold." 

Ab the fiist expedition against Greece under Mardoniiis 
had end(*.d in (lisasicr, Darius thought it host to let the 
young comiiiaiider gain experience before he was in- 
trusted ^vith tlie conduct of another ; possibly, also, his 
wound was long in healing. The second armada was 
piit under the command of Datis, a Medo of mature 
years, and Artaphemes, nephew of the king. They 
had express orders to bring the Athenians and Eretiians 
into the royal presence in chains. The whole flotilla 
— six hundred wardships, besides transports — struck 
straight across sea, through the Archipelago, not caring 
agi^ to tempt the dangers of Athos. Alter sack- 
ing Naxos, they came to the sacred island of Delos, 
tho birthplace of Uie twin deities Apollo and Diana. 
Eoitunately for the inhabitants, the senior commander 
was. a Median ritualist, not an iconoclast like Cam- 
byses, and the sacrod island was mure than spared. 
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Herodotus mentions an earthquake^ as occurring soon 
aflLer this visit, and Thucydides another ; and th^ stoiy 
of the iedand having once floated about at huge, 
before it liecome fixed, is doubtless connected with 
its volcanic origin. 'llie Persian armament swept 
like a blight through the other islands, and soon 
appeared oif the coast of Eubocn. greeting with no 
resistance on landing, they diKcmkorked tlieir cavolily,* 
and laid siege to Eretiia, which was betrayed to them 
after six days of severe fighting. The town was 
burnt and sacked, and the inhabitants canied away 
captive. They expoctcil from the throats of Darius 
the worat of fates ; but when they reached Susa, that 
forgiving monninh settled them peaceably at a place 
tolled Ardericca, where there was a famous well which 
produced salt, bitumen, and petroleum. Herodotus 
saw them ther^ and uuuitions particularly that they 
had not forgotten tlioii' Greek. 

Tlie Athenians, after the fall of Eretrin, muA' have 
felt much as tlie Jews did wlioii »Seijnar1i(>nh appeared 
before their walls, and Jialtsliakeh boasted that ill the 
kings and gods on his maisdi had fallen before him. 
But wlien they heard that the T\>r8ians ]jud actually 
disembarked at Maratlimi, they must have felt as 
England wonhl have felt had th<» news come that 
Buonaparte had landed in Pevensey Bay, close to tlio 
ominous field of Hastings. Eor Marathon had not as 
yet become a synj)nym for Victoiy ; on the contrary, 
Pisistratiis had Ijcateii the At lieniaii Cfunmons on 
that plain, and his son llippi:i.s Wiis now with the 
Pemian host in a temped whitdi, tliey might be sure, 
bad not improved with old age, exile, and disappoint- 
ment. 
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it' was Hippias who, from old association, and 
thinking tho plain well suited for cavalry niaucuuvres, 
had guided the Persians to the strand of Marathon 
(now Yrana). The plain itself is shaped somewhat 
like a tliin descent, the sea wusliing its conc^avity, and 
mountains rising heliind its convex rim, which opens 
^ut at the hack into two valleys. Between 1)oth a 
spur runs out, commanding the two ga|)s. The slope 
of this spur was the key of the Athenian position. The 
extent of level ground is about six miles long, as mea- 
sured by the curve of tho buy, and about a mile and a 
half broad. But although along tho whole of the six 
miles there is.a fine sandy hcacli for landing, behind it, 
a considerable part — more than a third — of tho crescent* 
phftn is occupied by two s^vanips, one of >vhich is of 
comndorable extent. Here tho Persian army awaited 
tho mustering of the Athenians. Why they did not 
push on at once into the country is a mystery. 

It so chanced that, just before the Persians came, 
a heaven-sent commander dropped, as it were, from 
the clouds iuto the fortunate city of Athens. Tho 
spirits uf men rose when it was rumoured that Mil- 
tiad6ji^<: the son of Cimon, had come liome. Herod- 
otus gives us his family history, 'which 'was curious 
enou^i. 

*^6 Clicrsoiu>s<>. is a l4;)nguc of land jutting into Uic 
sea from the Thracian mainland. Its people being 
: aimoyed by tho incursions of some savag(»s to the nortli, 
as the Britons were by the Piets and Scots, sent a 
deputation to the uranic at^Delphi to ask for advice. 
The god told them to choose as king the first man 
who should welcome them to his hoiiso. Por some 
tiiue tloAj traversed almost hopelessly various parts 
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of Greece ; hut Greek respecfcibility ras not Jikely to 
invite into its sanctuary a party of strangers dicsscd 
ill outlanclisli {vnrmcnt-s, and canyin^ long sjicars in 
their liaucls.” At last in Attica they passed by the 
conntryhousc of one jVnitiades, son of Cypselus (a de- 
scendant of the Imm-o of the “ iiioal-hiu”),* The demo- 
cratic Tyi-.iiiiiy had deprived him of occupation, for he, 
was a noldeman of the old school, who came of “a 
four-horse family,” says our historian — liad won, indeed, 
the great Olympic race himself — who traced his pedi- 
gree hack to Ajax, and was connected with the proud 
Isagorids. So he sat idle in his porch, heaitily sick of 
Pisistratus and democratic respectability. Seeing the 
foreign wayfarcji-s pass, out of mere curiosity, as it would 
seem, he inviti^d tlu;m into his house and entcrtaiifid 
them. Tlic interview was satisfactory ; ^liltiades con- 
sented to take out a few colonists with them to their 
wilds, and he their king. The Jii*st tiling he did was to 
build them a kind of Hadrian’s wall to k(;ep hack their 
Piets and Scots. His nephew, Stesagonis, the son of 
Cimon, succeeded him, and was succeeded, on his 
violent death, hy his brother, tin's second ^liltiades, 
who came out from Atlunis, and made himself hy a 
coup iVetat d(*spot of the wliole Chersonese — a gi-eat sin 
in the eyes of his domoeratic countrymen, wlio brought 
him to trial for it when he came lo Athens, hut con- 
doned it on account of his services to the state. AVhen 
the Persians, in their march of vengeance afim* the 
Ionian revolt, came to the TTellespont, he ran the gaunt- 
let of their fleet successfujly with five galleys ; hut ho 
left in their hands one ship, on boaifl of which was 
his son. As Miltiadcs hail advised the king’s bridge 
* See p . 103. 
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over the Daimbc ^ be destroyed, his captors tliought, 
whei^ they sejit the youth to Darius, that he would 
punish th(‘. lather in his persuti j but, with his usual 
magnanimity, the king gave him a house and estate, 
and a Persian wife, by whom he became the founder 
of a Persian family. 

^ Miltiades, iinnuid lately on his return to Athens, was 
impeached by liis democratic enemies for “ tyranny ” in 
his colony; hut, having cleared his diameter, he was at 
once appointed one of the tcni Athenian generals, of 
whom (!Jallimachus, the ]»olemarch, or minister of war, 
was another. They could not have been much moi-o 
than colonels, except on the days Avhen they held the 
command in rotiition ; mi anungement M'hiiih, to our 
Eiglish notions, would be fatal to tlie success of any 
great ontcupriso. The Athenians were as fond of deci- 
mals Jis the Persians of the number seven. A tradi- 
tional 10,000 Atluniians were engaged on the Greek 

, side at Marathon. But the Gi-eeks were apt to iinder- 
estimato their own niimlMiw and exaggerate those of the 
enemy. Supposing the Pi^rsian foice to amount in 
all to 200,000 men, making deductions for the guard 
of the ships and the absent cavaliy, they probably 
brought not many more than 110,000 into the field, 
of whom 30,000 were heavy armed. The Athenmn 
light anned must also be reckoned, and if their whole 
force is put at 18,000, with 2000 Platauins, th(» odds 
still leave abundant room for Hellenic self-glorification. 
Before the Athenians left their city, they had sent to 
Sparta for succour. ITudr courier is said to liave 
reached Sparta on loot — a* distance, of 110 English 
miles — on the s(u;oiid day. But the Spaitans had an 
inveterate superstition against marching until the 
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moon was full. They wore [wssihlyiin no great linny 
to lieJp Atlicns, ns, wliun they did eomo, it wjfs too 
late, and only with two thousand men. The Atiioii- 
ians had {il ready dmwn up their line of 1)aiilc in tlio 
sacred close of Hercules, at Mauitliun, wlicn they were 
joined hy the PJatfcans. The riata'ans laid siilfered 
much in time past frr)iii their ncighhoiirs the Thebans, , 
and in i-oturu for siibstjintial protection Juid bound 
themselves to Athens ; in fact the little state bocamo 
a satellite of tlio greattw. 

The Greek fon^t's seem to have occM])ii'.d the space 
between Mount Kotr«)ni ami Ai’galiki, resting their 
wings agjiiiist tlie heights, which preventiMl their being 
outflanked. ITicro was hesihition as to beginning 
the attack. On tin* one hand, the Athenians I'usAd 
on their own supplies, ami could take their time; 
and the Spartan contingent, thnngli tardy, might he 
expected to march in si.x da^'s, when the moon 'would 
he at the full. On the other hand, treachery was 
feared from the party of llip])ias in Atlieiis, if 
there was any deday. Tlus giuieraks wore equally 
divided, hut .Milti.ules was for immediate actitm, and 
persuaded (.,'allimachns to give his easting-vote with 
him. By what arrangement it happened is not 
clear, hut it is ccHain tliat when the day for aidioii 
came, the command wa.s in ilni hands of Miltiadcs. 
Why the attaek was made on the ])avt ie.iilar day it is 
difficult to determine. Some suppose* that Miltiadcs, 
with an inspiration like that of Widlington at Sala- 
manca, saw his advantage in a temjiorary uhsenco 
of the Persian cavaliy". (jertain it is that no cavalry 
are heard of in tlie action, whicli seems singular, os 
Hippias is said to have chosen the si)ot for their henc- 
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fit* The armies^iood frontiii}; cacli other. Callima- 
chus vas on the right wing, and the PLitjvana on the left. 
The riglit was always the post of honour and of danger, 
because the last man liad his side unprotected by a shield. 
When the Greek line was formed, it appeared too short 
as compared with that (»f the Persians ; so ^liltiadcs, 
\\o doubt Avith some misgivings, dmw troojis from his 
(Kiiitre and nms.s(?d tlnini on the. wings, in order that 
they might ileploy when they eaiiie iiilo the ojien. 
There was nearly a mile, of ground to he cleaied before 
m-riving at the enemy’s line; and it was advisable 
to lose as few men as possilde fi*om arrows b(;foro 
coming to the lliinst of speam. Miltiades therefore 
gave tlic signal to ehaige at tiuiek sti-}), Avliieh Avas 
iimasod to a run Avhon within range. The Persians, 
on their side, prepansl to give them a Avann reco]>- 
tion, though they thought iln5 Greeks mad for charg- 
ing so Avildly, iiiisiipjiorted by ari:bers or cavalry. Put 
they had scarcely lime for julmimtion of their enemies 
before they Averc in upon them. The two armies 
wrestled long and despemtely before adA-antago de- 
clan)d itself for either. At last the swaying line of 
combat parted into three, fr.igmeiits, Avliieli movetl in 
dilforent ilireetions. In the. <!entiA% avIum’c the I’crsians 
and Siicrn were posted, the Athenians were, rolled back, 
probably no farther tlian tlie sIn]M! of Kotroiii, Avh':re 
they could -stand at bay. tbougli lh*ro»lotus says they 
Avore pumiied up the valley. On the wings they Avere 

* Mr Blakesicy thinks tliat tlu?y hail ni)t yet been disom- 
barkud, but were still nt Krehia^ and ]ierha]is it was fur this 
reason that the. Persians kept Iheir position elose to the shore 
for so long a time, and did not attempt to outflank by the hills 
an enemy uumiTically .so inferior. 
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victorious; ond the allies of the IJprsiaus who wore 
tlKJi’o, i-eiii’ing creditiibly cnoiij^li, with their faeosjto the 
ciuMiiy, did not see the niai%lie.s behind them, but floiin- 
dei’ed into them backwards. Thei'o was struggling to 
ittgaiu a footing, and gimeral confusion, of which the 
Giveks took advjintngo, and pressed them linrder till 
they W(;rc liopolossly broken and diseoiuiited. But the 
victorious wings now ])eiceivcil that their OAvn centre 
was dislocated fwiii them, and had lost ground before 
the elite of the IVrsiaii army; they tbori‘fore faced 
alxmt and fell on their flanks. The Persian centre, 
now engsiged on thn'o sides, at last gave way likewise, 
and fell back in the direction of tlieir galleys, (loverfid 
probably by the archers from the decks, most of the 
treops got safe on board. Tln^ii the Gi'eeks raiseA a 
ytdl of disappointment, called for fire to bum tlio 
sliijis, and many rushed into the 'water to try board 
them. One of the foremost of these wius (.Jynegeinis, 
brother to the [toot xEstdiylus ; Imt as he gi'ospcd 
the stern-nrnaimMit of a trireme, he dropt back with 
both his hands cho]i]ied off. Some say that ho main- 
tained his hold until he lost fimt one hand, thou the 
other, and lastly liis head, as ho caught the gunwale 
with his teeth. 

So ended the imnmrhd battle of ^larathon, wbicli 
stands almost alone by the side of ^lorgaiten among 
the miracles achieved by the inspimtion of Freedom. 
The Pereians were sufficiently beaten, but their rout 
could lianlly have been so coni]ih*te as lI(?rodotus de- 
scribes, since they bsul not far to mn. They lost six 
tlnmsand four hundred men, mostly in ilie swamps, and 
s'ivcn galleys, held bank by nudn force or carried by 
boarding. It was in the fight at the ships that, besides 
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Cynegoinis, many ^thojimns of note fell, amongst tlieiiL 
two olithc geiienils, one of wlioiii was CaJlimachus. 'J’lic 
Atlicniaiis lost one Inindrod ami ninety-two men in the 
action. As the gr(!Jit(ir nunihu- am said to have fiiUen 
in the attack on th(‘. ships, either those who gave 
way befom the Persians and Sacai were few, or they 
pnly Bulfercd a partial i-epulse. Greek armies, from 
their formation in compact ])halanx', seldom lost many 
men until they Avero broken, whmi their long sp«'ars 
and heavy armament rendered them more. (h?fem;elcss 
than lighter troops, ^ramthon aftc^rwards heeame a 
hons(jhold word at Athens, as Waterloo with ns. A 
“man avIio lia<l I'ouglit at ^Marathon** had a patent of 
pojmlar nobility. Atlieiiian oratom niatle it a iavonrite 
coiflmoiiphice ; and Atbeniau satirists found it an iii- 
exl laustiblo lurid of jest u poi i the national Auni ty. Won- 
derful stories Avere related in connection Avith the battle^ 
On the return of Plieidippi(h\s tlie courier from Sparta, 
he said that as he was crossing a mountain in Aroadia 
lie Avas accosted by the AA'ood-god Pan, avIio called to 
him by name, and eoiuplaine<l of his Avorsliip being 
neglected by the Athenians, Avliile he Avtus alAvays widl 
dis])us(Ml towards them. In eonsoquence, a temple Avas 
dedicated to Pan under the. Am’opjilis, and he Avas 
hononrcil with annual sacrilic(*a and a torch -race. 
National heroes Avero supposcnl t(» have been prt'st nl, 
and to liavTi assisted in the light ; and one Athenian 
Avas suddenly struck blind in tin* thick of the fray by 
(as lie declari'd) tbc passing before bis eyes of a super- 
natural giant, Avho slew the man at his side. 

When the Persians had ro- embarked, their Jleet 
doubled Cape SuTiium, and imnlc a denumstration in 
the direction of the liarbour of A tin. ns, Avith the hope 
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of surprising the city ; but the Athenians returned in 
time to cover it. There was jin ugly rumour, twhich 
Herodotus entirely disbelieves, that a shicihl aviis hoisted 
on the walls as a telegraphic sigmil by the Alciuicouids. 
'Phis, doubtless, cmauatt'A from tlu‘. ()p])08ibe faction ; 
for the Isagorids and Alcinieunids of Athens liated 
each otlier as cordially, and .sUuuhn'cd each other as 
unscrupulously, as tlie English 'Povies and Whigs of 
the time of (Jikhui Anne. 

The tale of the subsequent fate of hliltiades is one 
of the most piinful passages in history. In the first 
flush of his populaiity, lu‘. asked the Athenians to give 
him seventy ships fully equipped, only deigning to 
tell them that ho would get them gold in abniidaiice. 
They asked no questions, but gave him the tle(;t. 4 le 
had a private grudge against tin*, people of Paros, .'ind 
he now sailed to tho island uf marble, and laid siege tr> 
its toAvn. His pitienco began to be at an end, when 
a certain priestess otlenul to forward his views. In 
leaping the Avail of the sucml preeiiicis after an inter- 
view with her, lie dislocated bis tbigh. Ho then 
returned to Athens «lisabled, and as soon as be arrived 
Avas put upon his trial on the capital chaige «»f liaving 
deceiA'cd the slate., liis accuser being Xaiithippus, 
father of the great Pericles. The crippled hero lay 
oil a couch in court AAdiilc his friends defended him. 
They could nut say a AV*ml in exleiiuation of the 
Paiiaii escajiadc, but reste<l bis defence on tlio fact 
tluit lifi liad sa\''cd Athens at ^raralhoii, and regained 
Lemnos. But, uiiforiiinately for Miltiades, this avos 
not the lirst time that be Ifad bad to appear on a chaige 
of like nature. It secfined as if be Avisbed to make, 
hiniself despot of Paros — peilnqis even despot of 
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Athens — as he had made himself despot of the Cher- 
sonese. It was nf>t for this that they had got rid of 
llippias. If ho cummanclcd well at Marathon, so did 
the other generals, two of them now no more ; nay, 
every man who fought in those ranks seemed as good a 
hero as he, for Mamthon, like Inkermann, was a “ sol- 
dioys hatthi.” Tf he took TiCnmos, he had missed tiiking 
Varos, and wasted the ]uihl{c money at a time when the 
treasury was low. They had not the heart to condemn 
liim to death, for as he lay l)cfo]'c them he seemed to 
hear death’s mark alw'ady — and, inde.cfl, it must have 
apptiared to th(‘m ns impoasihlo as for the king of Italy 
to punish Garihaldi for ti’eason after his wound at 
Aa]iromonto ; hut they condemned him in the expenses 
of^'he ahortivo expedition, amounting to fifty talents 
(above £12,000). As his son Cimon was able to pay 
Hieso heavy damages, his judges s(*(*m to have had no 
intention of absolutely ruining liim. Soon afterwards, 
physical niortilication in the iiijuivd limb, assisted no 
doubt by mental, pul an untimely end to the days of 
the Mail of ^larathoii. 



CHAPTEE X. 

THERMOPYL.K. 

“Singiii" of incii that in ImiUIr army, 
llciuly in lifurt aiul ivaily in liaiiil, 

Marrh with haimer, ainl Irngk*, ami fife, 

To the death, fur tlieir native land.” 

- TKN.vysoN, “.Maud.*# 

After llio torriblo tlefoai of liis l)osl iit ^Fara- 

thoii, Diiriu.s thoufflit the Atheniaus worth Itis p(3rKOiiaI 
attention. Tliat huttk* took place in the autumn ul' 
B.C. 490; and the king occupieil tla* next three years 
in pi*eparation8 for a new expoilition, which ho iii- 
toiided to lead in pei'sun. lint a revolt in Egy]»t divided 
his attention; and ho Avas consiilcring in wliioh direc- 
tion he was most wanted, Avhim h«* Avas siuninniuKl 
from the scojio hv a mightier inonareh than himself, 
after a reign of six-and-thirty yeans. Tlis fourth son, 
Xerxes, succeeded him — not his fh'st-horn, Artahazanes ; 
because Xerxes had been bom in the purple, and of a 
daughter of Cynis ; Avhon-as the elder sons bad been 
born Avben Daiins Avas a subject, ami of the daughter 
of a siibj(^ct. X(a*xc3s sobn disposed of the Egyjrtiaii 
revolt, and left bis brother Achmmeiies satrap of the 
country. Then lie t«)ok up the great unarrtd l)(.*<jucathe<l 
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him by his father, but after many hesitations and 
vacillations, signi/ted in the narrative of lleroilotus 
by dreams and their interpi'etiitiuns, and opposite 
opinions said to have Iwen given by Artabanus, 
who dissuaded, and Maidoiiius, wlio was in favour 
of an invasion. 'Jlie young king was evidently 
afraid of compromising Ids newly -inluTited pros- 
Jieiity. He was of a luxurious character, not crav- 
ing, like Darius, for barren honour ; and if he left 
the Greeks alone, it would he a long time beforii they 
found their w.'iy to »Susa. When the boliler counsels 
at last piiivailed, lie rcsolved to make niatlcTS as safe 
as possible. Grecian lilierty was not to be stabbed, 
but stifled, to death. Ho wouhl pour out all Asia upon 
it. ^ So he took four good years in ]U‘(‘paration, gather- 
ing a host of armed, half-armed, and almost niiarmed 
men, siicli a.s has lisinlly been setui heforcs or since. The 
soldiei's, with the cxcepiiou of the select few, carried 
Uic rudest national weapons — bows and anws, pole- 
axes, “ niorning-stai-s,” even staves and lasso(*s. Some 
rate the host as liigh as live millions ; otluu's give less 
than lialf that nuinher. The men were measured, like 
dry goods — not counted ; that is, a pen was made 
which could liold ton tlmusaiid, through which the 
whole anuy passerl in successive hatches. It is time, 
perhaps, that a cominon error should be exploiled, inlo 
which, however, it wouhl he impossihle for any atten- 
tive reader of Herodotus to fall. No schoolboy he- 
liovcs now, as elderly men <li<l wlien they were boys, 
tluit the 'Frencli are a nation of (towards. IJiit it is 
possible for carcdcss road(»r8 of (I reek history to 
believe that the IVrsiaii.s yvovn cowanls; else, tJiey 
might say, bow shouhl they have been bcatcai by 
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so small a number of Greeks f And wore they not 
obliged to ilog tlioir soldiers into 'action ? Perliaps 
this was only a Gix»ek version of tlie fact tliat corporal 
punishment was an institution in their iinny. Amongst 
the Gmeks it w.as conlined to slaveys. 'J'hu lasli has not 
prevented Kiissiaiis and Austi'ians — not to mention 
others — ^froni fighting well. Perhaps the native Per> 
siaiis, especially those of noble birth, were poi‘sonall5 
braver tiiaii tlic Grt'eks. But the G reeks had the ini- 
mciise advantage of discipline. In a disciplined army 
every man has the eyes of his eoninules on him, and if 
fear is felt, it cannot act for \M>ry shame, and iMJcauso 
it is counteracted by mechanical obedience. Aristotle 
assigns a special kind of courage to national militias, 
whicli all GiHM'k armies were, wliich hi* calls the poIiti(»il 
courage, springing from the feeling of what is duo Iroin 
the individ ual to the community. This may not be cour- 
age of the most rouiantii*, kind, but it app(^a 1 s to answer 
its end perfectly ; ami Nielson thought it good enough 
to appciil to in his famous watcliword, still written round 
the wheel of our w.ar-ships — “England expects every 
man to do his duty.” This kind of coumge cubninated 
in Leonidas. The Persian ollicors were even desperately 
hrave, and always led the chaiges in person, which 
accounts for their gr(?at relativti loss in luattles. The 
Greek ofiicer.s took their idiaiiee. with tluj rest, Ixjiiig 
indistinguishable from the privates in the plialaiix. 
Again, the numbers of lh<nr armies were a positive dis- 
advantage to the Persians ; for most of their auxiliary 
troops, when brought into contact with real soldici’s, 
were as sliecp brought tQ the sh.'imbles. The Gitseks 
were also more cllicieiitly ariiii?d. 'fbe; Persian infantry 
were archers^ carrying also jukes and daggers, who (like 
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tho English crossbow-man with his ])avoise-bearor in 
the fifteenth cuift,my) made a Imlwavk ot tluiir great 
oblong wicker shields, iis may he seen now in tlj «3 Nim- 
rud sculptures, and shot from behind them. But wlien 
this hnlwark was one^^ lorccwl, the Persiajis had no pro- 
tection but their light armour .‘igainst the strong pikes 
of the Gnud^s. Our archers turned the scale of battle 
•against supci'ior forees at ( *ri‘ssy and l*r»itiers, because 
they were the oidy body whicli luul at all the character 
of regular troops. 

Tlie Persian ofricere had in sonic respects become 
luxurious and elleininate even in the time of l)arius, 
riding in palaiupiiiis, keeping sumpteivcamels, and so 
forth; hut they do not appcfar to have been worse than 
0^* Anglo liulijms, who have never lM?en reckoned defi- 
cient in valour. The Preiicli who fought 

uiidcw Marshal Saxe, as celchreted for their foppery 
as thei r gallantry in tin* Held. “ Hold hard— the dandies 
are coming 1” w'as tlie \vord jiassed from one British 
soldier to another, when their laced coats and three- 
cornered hats came in sight. 

There is no need to follow in detail all the pomp 
and civcumataiiee. of the slow nuircli of Xerxes into 
(liv«.*ee. Tin* vast ariny l•lU’^s^d from Ahydos to Sestos 
liy a douhl: ]ioidooii bridge; and Xerxes, liki* the 
.spoiled child of the h.aii*ni, is wnd to liave onlored the 
Hellespont lo he scourgisl, and chains to ho thrown into 
it, and hranding-iron.s to be plunged into the hissing 
water, hccau.se a storm had destreyed the work when 
firat attempted. 1 b* is al.**!) siful to have cut in halves tho 
eldest son of a wealth v I.yi^iau, who had made liim an 
ofler of all hw property, hut reiiiiested that one of his 
ROILS might hdl hcliiiid; making Ids treops defile 

A. c. vol. iii. K 
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between the severed portions, by way of raising theii 
enthusiasm. A similar story is tolcf^of Diuius, which 
appears, in liis case, incrediblu. The gi'eat interest oi 
the expedition begins when it arrived where resistance 
might be expected from the (Ireeks. The land-force 
which marched round the coiist was accompanied by 
nioi'e than twelve hundred war-g:dlcys, besides a multi- 
tude of other craft. The navy passed llirongh a new- 
made ship-canal, by which the voyage round the for- 
midable headland of Athos was avoided. Our author 
says the work was done in mere bravado, since the ships 
might have been diawn across tla^ narrow neck of laud 
with less labour and cost. It is i-emarkable, in the 
cutting of this canal (a work of three years, the 
traces of which arc still distinctly visible), tbnt^oJl 
the other nations were senseless enough to make its 
sides perpendicular, which, from the continual landslips, 
gave them double trouble ; while the Phcenicians alone 
proved themselves as good “navvies” as navigators, by 
making their cutting twice as broad at top as at bottom. 

The news of the a2)pi*oach of this overwhelming 
host struck the Greeks witli consternation, and all the 
northern tribes, including the T}i(d>ans, submitted to the 
invader. The Athenians wen; alai'incd by dark oracles 
pointing apparently to their extermination, but con- 
taining one saving clause, tliat they might find safety 
in their “wooden walls." They wisely interpreted 
this to mean their ships. Their troublesome war witli 
the Ailginetans proved now an advantage, as it had 
forced them to make Ini'ge additions to their navy, the 
former poverty of wliich has boon mentioned, l^voys 
were sent for aid to Ai^os, Sicily, Corcyra, and Grete. 
The Aigives might bo well excused fur declining, as Cleo- 
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menes had just massacred six thousand out of their not 
probably more tlian ten thousand citizens. Geloii, the 
king of Syracuse, would have assisted, had not Sicily 
been just then invaded by a miscellaneous army of throe 
hundred thousand men under the command of the Car- 
thaginian Hiiiiiilcar. possibly induced, through the Phee- 
nicians, to make this divemion in favour of Xerxfis. 
*G(ilon had the good fortune to destroy this host in the 
decisive battle oi‘ Himera, on tbe same day as the Greek 
victory, at Salamis. The Corcyimans temporised, with 
their historic^ seUisbiicHS ; the Cretans excused tliem- 
selvcs on the faitli of an omcle ; so the Or»ftks proper 
were left to face their terrible cineiny alone, and even 
among them there wci'o many craven spirits who took 
th| side of tbe Porsuin. 

Thessaly, through which the course of the invaders 
lay, is a basin of mountains, like Pohemia, cracked 
by the goige of this Pisneus, as Bohemia is hy that 
of the Elbe. Tliis basin wiis doubtless, as Herodo- 
tus says, once a lake, until it was tapped by some 
convulsion of nature. Xerxes tliouglit Hooding the 
country quite feasible, hy damming up the outlet of the 
liver : no such measure, however, was necessary. At 
first the Gieeks had iiiUmdetl In make their stand there, 
in the Vale of Tempi;, celebrated for its heaut3^ Over- 
hung by plmie-woods, tbe liigli dill's arc festooned 
with creepem, mid diversified with underwood, approach- 
ing here and there so closely as to leave barely room for 
the road and river. But they gave up this position 
when they found that lliessiily could easily he entei'ed 
hy another road over the mcRintains. They drew hack 
towards the isthmus : and Thessaly at once made 
tonns with the Persiiui king. 
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It T^os now ilocidcd to make the first stand at the 
narrow pass of Thermopylae (Hotw8lls-Gatc), the key 
of Greece itself. The liver SpeTOhdus has since 
established a tract of alluvial do])osit between the 
mountain and the sea, but the hot springs are still 
tlierc, in pools of clear water, and tli(3 other features 
of the scene remain much as they w(»m in the time 
of Herodotus. The pass leads along lint shoro froih 
Thessaly to Lociis. The Grecian Heist wens to support 
the army in the narrow strait by Artmnisiuin, on the 
head ot Eubcea (>kOgropoiit). As the Persian host 
rolled on, it had iiH'roa.sed like a snowball, imbib- 
ing the contingents of all the distiicts that sub- 
mitted. IJiit the elements wero still against the 
invaders. A storm arose when their llei*t was off l^ag- 
nesia, attributed by the Athenians to the intervention , 
of lloroas (till! !N’oi‘th Wind), who had inarriod a daugh- 
ter of their niytliical king Enjchtheus. At least four 
hundred galleys perished, and so much wealth AViis cast 
ashore that tlie wrockem on the <*oast heeamo lich men ; 
and the I’ersiaus soon after lost iifteen ships more, 
which mistook the. enemy’s licet for their own. Xorxe..s 
was himself with the liiiid-force, which had now oc- 
cupied Mie teiTitory of I’mcliis, norlh of the pass of 
Tliermopylie. Tlie little Greek army hail posted itself 
behind an aiieiont wall, which barred iJie pass, and 
which they had ropaireil, at a spot where thero was 
only room for a single chariot-road, I'he nucleus of 
the force (in all under 8000 of all aims) wiis three 
hundred thorough-bred Spartans, each attiMidod by his 
seven Helots. They wem^ all nithci-s of fainilics, who 
had left sous at homo to siieceeil the.m. At their 
head was Leonidas, now senior king ol' Spaita. This 
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small force was expected to be able to bold the pass 
until Jibe rest were disengaged ; fur llie Si)artaiis wcio 
keeping a local least, and tlio other Gi’eeks were en- 
gaged at the great Olympian festival. Perhaps the very 
oxtTC]iiity of the ilniiger nisido the Grtuks jnit their re- 
ligious duties in the foivgrouiid; ami, indeed, Leonidas 
and his men wont out us to on (iX])ei:t(.‘d sacrilice. A 
l\‘T8ian scout nqiorh^d to Xer.ve8 Hint he found, the 
Spartans busy dressing their hair. In surprise the 
king appealed for explanation to his refugee guest 
Domaratus, the hiinished king of Spiirta, whom he 
liad broiiglit to Greece in Ills train. Tlio Spartan 
warned him that it hidfiknicd, on the part of his 
coiiutryuK'n, a rosistiinco to the death. Usually cain- 
Icst of their dress, there wjis one occasion when they 
polished their aims, combed their long liair anil 
wreathed it witli tio worn, and ])nt on si'arlet vests; it 
was wdieii they expected a kittle which they might 
not survive. Xerxes Availed four days to see if they 
would retire, ami then ordered his diodes and Cissinns 
to hring theiii to him in chains, bbr a Avholc day 
these made reiieatcd attacks, and were as often re- 
pulsed Avith heavy loss. The I^ereiau “Iniuiortids'* 
Avere then laiiiielicil at thoiii, and fared no better. 
These troojis Avere so called because they Avere ahvays 
kept up to tlu! exact, niimhcr of ten ihousaiid,* and its- 
presented the Inij)orinl Oiianl. Often ]>reteiiding Ih'ght, 
so as to dniAv them on in loose pursuit, the Greeks 
turned on their enemies and hulchered them. One 
Avould Ikia'c thought that this affair iii the front would 
have made little impres.^ioii on that dense host ; hut 

* Tlio flirty ineiiihers of lliu Fiuneh j\ca(loiiiy are so nick- 
named for the Haiiie reason. 
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Xerxes is said to have leapt thrice his throne as 
the wave of disturbance retiched him, fearing fey* his 
whole aimy. On the third day a native guide came 
and told the king of a ])ass over the mountains, by 
which the Greeks niight be taken in luor, and ho 
selected Hydames, the commander of the Immortals, for 
this important service. Tlie crest of this pass (the^ 
existence of whicli the Greeks had learned too late) 
was watched on their behalf by a thousand Phocians, 
who were wanied by hearing the rustling of the 
dry leaves of tlie oak-wood, but thinking an attack on 
their own post was intended, lutired to a more defens- 
ible position, and let ilydames pass on. The way in 
which the little band of heroes received the announce- 
ment that their position hud been tunied should^e 
told in Herodotus’s own wonls : — 

First, the soothsayer Mogistias, as he inspected 
the sacrifices, warned tlumi of the deatli which awaited 
them with the inon-ows dawn. Then came some 
deserters, who told them of the march of the Persians 
round the hill. All this was while it was still night. 
Then, when the day had broken, their scouts came 
running down from tlie lieights Avith the same ncAvs. 
Thereupon the Greeks took coun.sel, and their opinions 
were divided: for some would not hear of quitting 
their post, Avhile othem advised to do so. Then they 
parted sisundcir, and soimi Avent off and dispersed each 
to their oAvn cities, and some prepared to remain there 
with Ijconidas. It is even said that Leonidas himself 
sent them aAvay, anxious that they should not be slain; 
but for himself and the Spartans who Avero there, it 
was not seemly, he said, for them to leave a post which 
they had once undertaken to keep.” 
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Those who chose the no})lBr alternative, besides 
the ^partaiis oni! their Laconian subjects and Helot 
slaves, who could not help themselves, were seven 
hundred Thespians and four hundred Thebans — ^the 
latter, our author says, detained as hostages, but 
probably proscribed at home for refusing to submit, 
like the rest, to Xerxes. The struggle now could 
have but one issue. Xerxes oidered a general attack 
at daybreak, and Leonidas, in order to sell tlie lives 
of his men as dearly as possible, ordered them to 
advance fram th(>. defile itself, and attack in the open. 
The Pcjsians perished in crowds— sonic driven into 
the sea, some tiunipled to death by their comrades, 
otheia ui'ge <1 forward by stripes only to fall on the 
dcyidly lances of the Greeks. 

Dead weight, however, began to tell against the 
latter, when they had broken their spears in bar- 
barian bodies, and hiui used their swords till they 
were weary. At Lust Leonidas fell, and over his body 
the struggle was reneweil nioiv furiously than ever. 

“ The doiul around him on that day 
111 a semicircle lay.” 

In that swathe of corpses were found two brothers 
of Xcixes. Four tim«.*s the Greeks rejnilsed the enemy, 
and at last bore off the body of their king. They had 
but short breathing-space. Their hour was come, when 
the fatal troojis of Hydanies chiiu* dowm the hills in 
their rear. The survivors drew back into tin? nar- 
roAvost part of the pass, within tin* Avail, and posted 
themselves on a hillock, where a stone lion afterwards 
marked the resting-place of Leonidas. So did the siir- 
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vivois of the Khyhcr Pass massacit) iu 1841 draw 
to^othcr foL* a last stand on tho IuIIocIl at Ginidai^uck, 
whence a single officer escaped to Pcshawnr to tell that 
the British army was exteiminated. 

The four liuiuh’cd ThelKiiiR saved thomsolvos by a 
timely simnncler; tho nnnaining four thousand Greeks 
were l)iirie(i in a hail-sljower of missiles. Herodotus^ 
awaixls the |)ahnof valour to a Spartan wit, who, wlicn 
he was told that the l*ersian arrows would darken the 
air, said, “Then we shall have but a shadow-fight” 
(or sliani-fight). iSindi a man would have ajipreciatcid 
the glnistly witticisms of the giiillotiiK! in the Piencli 
Kevolution. Xerxes, with an indecency towanls tho 
dead quite 0 ])posed to all Persian usage, had the head 
of Leonidas cut oft', and lixed upon a pole. 

The Greek combined fleet was comniauded by tho 
Spiirtan Eiuybiades. The Spartans would only co- 
operate on condition that tluj coniniand should be tlieirs, 
though they only furnislnMi ton slii])s, while the Athen- 
ians musterad one liundied and twenty -sc.vimi. Spar- 
tan provincialism forms a strong contrast to the national 
patriotism of tlie little staiii of Platien, which threw 
itself heart and soul into the cause of Greek inde- 
pendence. Tlioiigh landsiiieii, tlio Plata^ans helped to 
man the Athenian fleet. Tlu*y w(?ra afierwanls re- 
warded by vih*. ingratitude freiii Spai*ta, and lukewarm 
friendship from Athens. 

Tho wliolo naval stn‘ngili eoimteil two hundred anil 
seventy-one three-banked gsdleys. Tlie Persian dis- 
aster in tho storm hail *now been liiilaiiced by a 
Greek disaster in tho hold ; and tlio })aromctor of Hel- 
lenic confideiice fell again. Tlioro was even talk of 
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leaving EuLcea tg its fal«, and retreating soiithwardH. 
ThcigistoclcB, tint AtlifMiian eoitiniamloi', was a man 
wlio liafl raised liiuiselt* to a foremost position from 
smalL beginnings, wliicli may aecount for liia uinlcr- 
staiiding so well the nse anil jmwer of money. If 
Mammon was one of his gods, he could make him his 
servant for good as well as for evil. 'Hie Eiihceans, 
alarmed for their hunilies ami goods, hesouglit the 
Spartan admiml not to descit thiMii ; and hiiding 
him impracticable, a]){died to Themistncles— Ihis time 
backing their ]»rny(‘rs with a prcisent of thirty talents. 
Thomistoclcs knew Kiirvhimles better than tlmy, and 
gave him five tahmts out of the thirty, as if the}' had 
come from himselC, or irom tlic tn‘iu%iiry of tlie Athen- 
iarjfi, and three more to Adoimantiis the Corinthian, 
whose valour, among all the national commandei's, 
seemed most strongly tempered witli discintiun. The 
rest of this scendrserviee money ho kept for himself. 

The Persians, in great fear lest the Greek fleet should 
escape them iiiuler cover of night, detached two hun- 
dred ships, with orders to sail round outside Eubiea, 
and back up the strait between the island and the 
mainhuid, aud so block in the enemy. 

Tlio battle “-or iiitbor battles, for there were three 
— of Arteiuisium began by desultory and provocative 
attacks on tjiC! part of th(j Gn-eks, who, when they 
had biDuglit the whole Persian fleet upon them, rolled 
theirs up lilvo a hedgehog or jiorcupinc, U'iili tlio 
spines outside. They dn*w theii* stems all together, 
and formed a circle witli their 8hari> beaks turned every 
way. In the tii’st mvik tlurty shijis were taken from 
tlio Pei'siaiis. I’he battle lasted tlirougli tlio mid- 
summer evening, aud then each fleet withdrew to its 
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moorings. The sea was like oil, and that omiuous calm 
ria'gnod from which hotter sailors than the Ciji'ceks 
would have foretold storm. At iiiidTiight it thundered 
and lightened on Mount Pelioii, the wind rose, and 
the wrecks and hodiiss were ibifted to the station of 
tlie l^ersian fleet, and struck tlie ci-ews Avith dismay. 
But it fared Avorse Avith their detached division, which^ 
was uttcj'ly destroyed on the I’ucjka on the outer coast 
of Eiiha?a. 'I'hus did the gr)od Avind Boi'eas still seem 
to help his friends. A lemfurccmeiit of fifty -three 
fresh Athenian galleys came up at dayhn^ak, having 
escaped the storm inside the isLind. The ancient Avar- 
ships, even the great “ five-bankera ” of the Eomans and 
(Carthaginians, could stuiul no more Avciither than a 
river- steamer 3 Avliile their great rounded Dutch-hifilt 
merchant ships would ride out a moderate gale fairly. 
On the afternoon of the second day tlie Givcks attacked 
again, and sank some Ciliciun vessids. On the third 
day about noon tlic Persians began the attack, while 
the Greeks kept their station at Artoniisium. There 
was much fouling among the Pereians lioni their dosely- 
paekod vessels, but they fouglit aa^oII, and neither side 
could claim much advantage, 'llie Athenians gained 
most distinction among the allies ; and of the Athenians 
Clcinias, son of Alcibiadcs, and father of him of that 
name AA'ho aftcTAvards Avas the r(^pl■esent{ltiA^e Athenian 
of the iiBAV school. He had manned and equipped his 
trireme at his own expense. The Greeks remained 
masters of the, field — that is. of tin* scene of action, 
Avith the bodies and wrec,ks \ but as half the Athenian 
lli-et bad been moi-e or le& damaged, they decided on 
AvilbdrawingsontbAvard, especially as they noAv licanl of 
the loss <jf Therinojiylas. Before he went, Themistoclos 
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luid inscriptions jpvivou on tlio rocks by all the water- 
iug-])lact3S, cxlioi^iin;' the Ionian Greeks now in ilie 
service of Tersia to ilcsert If this liad no cllcct on 
tlioso to whom they were sidilrt Hiscd, it would at any 
rate make them objects of suspicion to the Persians. 
Then the Greeks sailed away — the Coiinthians first, 
^thc Athenians, as became tbein, last. 

While the Persian sailor's and marines wei*e wastin" 
the north of Eubcca, a hendd came from Xerxes onlcr- 
ing a day's leave ashore to be given, that the crows 
might view the field of Thermopylae. ( hr the Oi-eek 
side were four llioiisand bodies in a liea]>, which the 
king preterrded wertj fdl Spaitans or Thespians; on 
his side lay ahoui a tliousand, scattered all over the 
fi'ild. The r-est of the Pemiaus had been ear-efully 
buried befor'ohaml ; but the trick deceived nobody. 

The Pomian army now advam;ed and ravaged Phocis, 
aird on the iiirthiir frontier parted into two divisions, 
the larger entering the friendly territory of Pceotia, 
and making for Athens — ^thc smaller proceeding to- 
wards Delphi. Xerxes was well instruetoil as to the 
wealth of Apollo's temple, and must have known by 
heart all the costly otlerings that Cnesus had made. 
The Delpliiaiis in ilisniay eoirsnlled tluur oracle: tlio 
god r-eplicd that “he could protect his own.” Just 
when the enemy I'caebed tiro asc»mt to the tem]ile, a 
thuirdcrstonu burst forth, :uid great rocks came nilling 
dowir the steep of Panuissus. The PiM’siaiis tl(‘d, and 
the Delphians, assisted up|Kmmt]y by two supernatural 
warriors, emerged from Ilnur hiding-places and slew 
the hindennost. The luie^fts of Apollo were doubtless 
adepts iu the mucliiiieiy of the stage. 
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Tlio- man of tiriii and rif*1itcoiiK will, 

No rabble, clanioroim for tlio wroii^* 

No tyrant's brow, whose frown may kill, 

Can shako the Ktiv.n^li that makes liim strong; 

Not winds, that t;]iafo the sea they sway, 

Nor Jove's right hand, witli lightning red : 

Should Nature’s pillared frame give way, 

That wreck would strike one fearless heml.” 

—Coninoton’m * IJimice.' 

Such is the portrait of Tlieinistoclus, tis tlniwii hy Kaul- 
hacli of ^riiiiidi, in Lis gii'ut cartoon of the battle of 
Salamis. Ho stands at case on the duck of his galley, 
sacrificing to the gods while the haltlu is eliding. We 
feel that he would he lus composed and ilignificd, only 
somewhat sadder, if the ruin were coming on him 
instead of on the enemy, llic vi:ry seH-seckiiig of 
this remarkahle man in the midst of tint most excit- 
ing circumstances hoars testimony to the admirable 
halanco of his nature. He somowliat rosemblus Mai'l- 
borough, of whom, for all his ramantic counige, 
Macaulay too severely says,^hat in his youth ho loved 
lucre more than wine or women, and in his middle 
age bo loved lucre more than power or glory. But it 
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must be lememberncl that 'i'hcmistoclGs was a Greek, 
and the veisatilc IJlysftes is the very type of a Greek 
herb. It was not in the Greek character to vie with 
Dai’ius in his right royal disdiiin of petty advantage 
and private iMivenge. The Gi*ecks woidd have made far 
better “hucksters” than that king, who was so called 
by liis nobles because be Avas a good financier. And 
' Themistocles Avas a tirat-mte example of the middle- 
class bnigher, as “ the curled Alcihiades ” Avas of the 
“ gilded youth ” of a cultivated Greek ^public. He 
was Pa*sence-of-miiid iueamatc. Hut he Avas honest 
Avitlial — Avith the honesty of a good Jew with Avhom 
one might safely d(*])osit millions, but avIio Avould not 
fail to make every sliilliiig breed. And he "was a 
l).jtriot — one avIio Avouhl »lie for his countiy at any 
moment, but Avas far too sensible to believe in her or 
to trust her. The secpud of his life shoAvc'd tliat he 
Avas right. Themistocles, though not the highest type 
of jnan, is perhaps the most peii'ect specimen of the 
Gi'cek on I'ecord. 

The Athenians had ho]M*d that the combined Greek 
forces would make a stand in Ikeotia, hut in this they 
were disaj)|ioi]it(Ml. Tlio primary ubjeet (»f the 8])aTtans 
was to take care of tliemselvcsj their secondary object 
to save (htiece, tluii they might mlc it. They Avisbed 
the Athenians out of tlioir way, hut they felt that if 
the fiiAi spread to them, it would he coming someAvhat 
close to their oavu home. Could they not sacrifice 
Athens, and saA'c the Atheuinus, who Avoiild tlien 1x3 
their obedient servants 1 * So tlmy Avithdifw their 
land-f(»n;es bcliind the rsthmiia of Corinth, wliich they 
proceeded to fortify; wliilc the coinbiued ileet was in- 
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diicetl, liy tlie entreatiVs of the Athenians, to anchor off 
tlic island of Salamis, to which uiost*of the Latter pro- 
ceeded to transfer for safety their families and goods. 

The Greeks had i*eceive<l reinforcements whi(;h 
made tlieir fleet lai^er now than when it liad fought 
at Artemisiinn. The Athenians noAV fiirnislied one 
hundred ami eighty of the three hundre<l and seventy- 
eight gsilleyn. The 1^'rsian anu}'' entered Athens only to* 
find an empty city— none had remained in it but some 
of the very pooi'cst, or a few obstinate heads who saw 
in the palisa<le of the citadel the “ wooden walls” of the 
oracle, and strengthened it with planks aceoiilingly. 
The PiU'sians oncainjied on the Areopagus (the Mars* 
Hill of St Paul), and shot lighted arrows at the barri- 
cade, which was soon in flames. ]>ut their storaiip.g- 
parties W(}i*e foiled by a gallant defence, until a few 
soldiers scaled a place when* no watch was kept, and 
wen? followed by others, who j)ut the weak garrison to 
the sword. The temjde of tlie goddess was plundered 
ami hiinit, «ind Xerxes sent a messenger home to Susa 
to announce tliat his V(?ngeunce was complete. 

The sacrifice of Athens was unavoidable, yet it 
greatly affected the allies, who thought of withdrawing 
their fleet to the isilinms. But the Athenians felt 
that this step would almost ccriainly lead to its break- 
ing up. There was a long war of won Is between 
Themistocles, iMirybiades, and Adciinantus. This 
last was insolent to the Athenian. “You have no 
country now,” said he, “ and therefore no vote.” The- 
mistocles replied, that with two hundrerl well-mann(?d 
sliips the Athenians wouid find a country wherever 
they chose to land. At last tin? threat that the 
Atlicjiiaiis would all ciiiigretu to Italy, and give up 
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the war, prevailed. And preparations werc made for 
battle. ■* 

The time was naturally one which abounded with 
portents and prodigies, wliich were generally inter- 
preted to till! disadvantage of tho enemy. It was the 
time of the year of the great procession in honour 
of Ceres and IW.chus from Elousis to Athens. It 
bould not be held now, in the priiseiuMj of the enemy, 
but a chant was lu^ard in the air, as Jroin no mortal 
choir, and a column of dust was seen to rise*, and spread 
into a heavy cloud which oversliatlowed the Persian 
armament. Some cntlmsisists avenvd that they saw 
the heroes Ajax, Teucer, and Achilles, battling for their 
homesteads in Salamis and yEgina. 'I'heir images, at 
aU. events, woro brought out to Uitth;, for good-luck. 
The Spanish Carlists, when they apj^junted the image of 
Xostm Sefiorade los Doloivs genemlissimoof Ihcirforces, 
went a step further; and this was in our reiiKiuibiunce. 

The Persian fleet had already lost six hundred and 
fifty ships, hut Herodotus says that it had been rein- 
forced to tho original iiuinhcr by tin! coutingeiits from 
the islands and some maritime states — an assertion 
which seems hardly probable. At Phalorum, the har- 
bour of Athens, a (roiiucil of war was held. The host 
liead ill the fl(‘et of Xerxes was a woman’s — ^Artemisia, 
queen of Halicaniassus. Tliis Amazon of the sea 
seemed almost a mat(*h for that goddess of War and 
Wisdom whom the Athenians woi’shipped. She al- 
ways appeal’s a specisd favourite with lier townsman 
Herodotus, ivho nevertheless is said to have found the 
tyranny of her family iiuindumble. She ailvised 
Xerxes to hide his time, ami let the (ri-eiik confl'ileraity 
fall to pieces from iiittwiuil ilisser.sions. Put the 
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party of action prevailed; the land-forces marched on 
the isthmus, where ChiomhroiiiH, hittlicr of Leonidas, 
now commanded, and the fleet weighed anchor. ' 

The »Sj)artan8 and oilier Greeks within the Peninsula 
liad m(»]iiwhile Ihhui working night and day, tlirow- 
ing up a wall of defence across the isthmus. Their 
panic comnuinicated itself to the fleet, s(» that Tliemis- 
toclcs was oldiged at hist to rosort to a duH]ierate strata- 
gem. lie sent to the Pei’sinn commanders secretly, to 
tell them that he was a well-wisher of the king’s, and 
that the ( Ireeks inoditati:d flight. Tin? J Nnmans lielicvcd 
it, and made such arrangemeiits of tluar flintes, iimhu* 
cover of the night, as woiihl efl'ectiially prevent the 
oscajie of their (‘iiemies. The Greek cnimcil of captains 
was still in licrce dolxitc when the Athenian Aristides 
arrived iVoin . h’gina, whero he was undergoing ostracism 
(h(3 was said to have hcen banished hiicauso the people 
were tired of hearing him calloil ‘‘the lust”), ami said 
that 1 k! had just succeeded in getting through tJio enemy, 
who had completely surroimded the ( ii’ceks. All now 
made, up their minds for the iuevitahlo light, and 
the commanders afldi'ussetl the crews — ^ThemistoeJos, 
with the most powerful eloquence. But tin; enemy 
attacked so li(jiv«dy that the Greeks backed water, till 
Ameiuias the Athenian, whose blond Avas liotbir than 
that of the i (?st, darted lorwaiil and engaged an enemy’s 
ship. The two became entangled, and others coining 
u]) to their aid, the conflict hecanie general. The Per- 
sians themselves fought better than at Arteinisium, 
although they hecjimc. involve<l in the same inextri- 
cable confusion, while tke Groeks never allowed their 
lino to he. Imikeii. The very circuiiistauee that tlu* 
I’ei-sians wxM-e under the eye of their king, who over- 
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looked the liattle from a nei^hbouriiit; promontory, told 
ill one respect ii^4,Lnst them, since it caused those in the 
rear press to the fimit, and thus got involved witli 
their own roti'eating ships ; so that a tangled ball of hulls, 
oara, and rigging, was foniied, which the freely-moving 
Gre(;ks could strike at and tear to pieces at their leisure. 

'J'he vanquished showed in some instances great gal- 
' lantry. The liege lady of 1 Ii^rodotus, Queen Artemisia, 
distinguished herself as much in the tight as in the 
council, but in a way of questionable momlity. llciiig 
hanl jiresscd hy an Athenian galley, she turned on one 
belonging to her own allies, ami sank it. The Athenian 
tliought ho must have made a mistake, and sheered off, 
while the unsuspecting Xorx(‘s admired the good service 
his fair ally seemed to be doing. My men,” said he, 
“light like women, and my women like men.” Such 
cool (dl'roiitery would have hei*n unintelligible to a 
Persian. Them was a petty king on board the galley 
which she had siuik ; but drowned men tell no tales. 

A hi'otluT of the king, Ariabignes, th(‘ admiral, 
perished, and a vast number of noble Persians. The 
Gmeks whose ships ware sunk mostly saved themselves 
by swimming, while the Persians lost more dniwiicd 
than killed in action. The fugitives tried to leach 
Phaleruiii, hut there were Ailginetans outside, who 
swooped on them like falcons. Tlie stage-coward of the 
balilcs of Arteniisium and Salaiiiis is the unfortunate 
Adeimantua, who is accused of attempted flight. Why 
was Herodotus, usually so impartial, so spiteful against 
him and the C]!orinthians1 He may have relied on 
Athenian information, or •perhaps some geneinl im- 
pression of Greek half-hcartediicss must have, come 
from Halicarnaasian or Ionian sonrees. yP.sehylu8, 

A. 0 . vol. iii. - ^ 
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in his inagnificoiit tragedy of “ The Persians,” beside 
which the prose of Jlerodolas is speaks of 

iioihiiig Imt patriotic zeal, singing of pagans, and 
joyous alacrity. Tlie liero of AVatorloo is said to 
have modestly observcid to some ladies who compli- 
mented him on a <lcscription of the hiittle, I ought 
to know all about it, for I was there myself.’* So 
..dilschylus ought to be our best authonty for the battle 
of Sahmiis, as he was jaesent himself, jmibably in the 
ship of his brother AineiniiLS. According to him, it w'as 
the Persians who wei’e caught in a trap by Theinis- 
toclos : thinking the (ii-et*ks w'cm* in I'etreat, they had 
made their arrangements for chase and not for action, 
whi(jh idulenMl their iliseomlitni*e more easy; since 
not only did those who laime up break their lighlijig 
order, but, as at Ait<*niismm, they had detached a eon- 
siderahle sipiadron to blne.k the entrance to the strait. 
The po(it describes tlie chase as lasting till midiiiglit, in 
the oj)eii sea, the (hi.'eks destroying the helpless enemy 
“like lishennen haii)ooning in a shoal of tuniiy-lisli.” 
All the shore of Attb*a was strewn with wiii(:ks. 

“Slow sinks, uion* lovely en- Ins race be run, 

Ikdiiiid Morca’s hills llie. .^eltin^^ smi ; 

X«)t as ill nortliia'ii climes, ohscundy liri^^lit, 

But one uiicloudeil blaze of living light ! 

O’er the liUHlied dwtji the yellow beam lie thrjiws, 
Oilds the gr«.*eii wave, that trembles as it glows. 

On old iEgina’s rock, and Ilyilra’s islt*, 

The god of gladness sheds his parting smile ; 

0\t his own regions lingering, loves to shine. 

Though then* his anal's an: no more divine. 
Ihisceiidiiig fast, the iiiiiiffitain-Khadow.s kiss 
Tliy glorious gulf, imcoiupuM'ed Salaiiiis !”* 

* IJyroii— “ The Corsair.” 
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But never did llio sun of Greece sot on a scene so 
niiti^oralilc, ninf so heautiful in one sense, in the 
midst of its terror, as on that autumn evening in tlie 
year 480 b.c. Tlien^ was yet more to l)e clone, l)ut 
Greer:e and civilisation were* sale. 

'file destruction of the grand lli*(d necessitated tlic 
retiijat of tlie licsterogeiieous multitude which called 
itself the grand army, for it depended on thi» ili*et for 
most of its supplies. Jhit it was hopCMl that a ])iekcd 
fonje might still succeed, and Xerxes left hehind 
300,000 troc»ps undcu* the c.onnnand of ^lanlonius, 
who went into winter fpiartem in Tliessaly, when lie 
started homewards with all possible speed. This 
tlight may have* had Stsito rcisisons for it, like that of 
>^ipol(*cni from lJussia., for the outlying ])rovin(.‘(‘s were 
always ready for insun•^^ction ; but, considering his 
i*.liarai*.ter, the simjde inlerjweiation of his comlnct 
appc'urs the most prohahhj, that he was thoroughly 
eijwed. 'riieinistocles wisIicmI to follow np the viedory 
by hunting the fngitivc*s from island to island, and 
thei; destroying the bridge of boats over the llelle- 
H])oiit. AVheii he was oveumh^d hy EuiThiades, he 
gave* ont that he had chang«*d his mind, and sent a 
faiihfid slave to liml Xerx»*s, and tell him that, out 
of personal goodwill to his majesty, 'riiemistocles ha'l 
]>r(*veiit«-il the, Greeks from destroying the bridge.. 

An nnusiiTilly early winlc-r, as in the Ilnssian eani- 
paign of 1S1*J, addcMl to the .sufferings of the retivat. 
Aei:ording to the tmgeilian .^Kschylns, givat numhers 
perisla'd in attempting tc» cu^oss tin*, frozem Strynion, 
thus forestalling the BeivSina disaslc'V. 'I'lie Helle- 
spont briilge had Iwjen hii»kcn n]>, not hy the* Giveks 
hilt by a storm; but there was no dillicult}' iii 
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ferrying across the miserable remnant in boats. At 
Aliydos they came on supplies, ancf many who^had 
survived starvation on grass and trec-lNirk died of sui'- 
feit. One vcmion of the account mokes Xerxes leave 
his army on the Strymon, and take ship himself for 
Asia. A storm coming on, the ship was in such 
danger that the pilot declared that there was no 
chniice of safety unhiss some of tliose on board would 
sacrifice themselves to lighten it, and apiicaled to the 
loyalty of the Peraians, who accordingly leapt over- 
boanl. It is added that, on coming s:de1y to land, 
the king presented the jiilot with a golden cn)wn for 
saving his onm life, and then had him beheaded for (»ius- 
ing the deatli of so many of his gallant servants. The 
latter part looks like the repetition of an anecdote ^f 
(.’ambyscs ; and indeed Hei-odotus scarcely believes 
the story, as he ol)8erve^ that the Persians luight have 
h(;cn sent below, and the Phomician crew sacrificed. 
It did not seem to strike him that sailors are of moiae 
use in a storm than the l)e.st soldiers, and the self- 
devoting loyalty of the Peraians to their monarch’s 
person is well known. 

The Greeks passe<l an anxious winter, for ^Fardonius 
Timiaiiied in Thessaly, making his preparations for 
action in the spring. Their allied licet, a hundred 
and tmi strong, was persuaded to come as far as Delos 
hy an embassy from Asia (one of whom wiis an 
Herodotus, possibly a relative of our author), who re- 
presented that th(i Greek colonics lliei-o were ripe for 
revolt. They were, however, deterrod for tlic pr<?s«jnt 
from proceeding farther ; *))Ossihly because a Lacedie- 
monian, nutnmlly a landsman, was first in command. 
Mardonius in the mean time s])ent the winttw in con- 
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suiting oracles, the answers of which do not seem to 
have been partfciilarly encouraging, as he afterwards 
resorted to the more statesmanlike measure of endeav- 
ouring to detach the Athenians from the Greek alli- 
ance. For this mission he selected Alexander, the son 
of Amyntiis, piince of Mucedou. The Spartans, hear- 
ing of it, sent ambassadors on their to Iwsecch 
them not to desei-t the cause of Greece. The Athe- 
nians, with something of a lofby contempt, bade them 
have no fear, and told Alexander that they would 
carry on the war witli the dcstrf>ycrs of tln;ir city and 
temples “ so long as tlie sun held its course in heaven” 
— and wsuned him, as he valued his safety, never again 
to bring them a like ])ropos{\l. They were horribly in 
earnest ; for when one Lycidas, a fellow-townsman, 
counselled submission on another occasion, they stoned 
him to death. 
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'* A day of oiisils of despair ! 

1);tslK‘il on every I'neky sijiian*. 

Tlieir siin^ififT eliar;res fctaiiied tlieniselns away. 
liUst. tin* Prussian trumpet Mew; 

T1irou<;li the luii^'-iornieiiteil air 
lleii\eii tiaslieil a sinhleii Jnliilant ray, 

Anil down wi? swept, and ehar^ed. and overt liiiuv.” 

-“■’ri:x.N^sox : “ nde o?i the Death 
of the Duke of \Vellin;{Liin.'* 


TriE C(inclur]iii^ act of the liistorical opens 

wilili the sjinii^ of e.c. 471 J. Manloiiiiis has coiiui 
south from 'flicssaly, ajul is gleaning in Atlams what- 
ever the sj)oiler, Xerxes, liail left. Tin? AMienians are 
again in their islainl-asyluni of iSalaniis. 'fhe Spartans 
are inarching on llic Tsthmus of Corinth, under tlie 
eommaiul of Paiisanias, who liad snecei-ihMl his father 
Cleoinhrotiis in the Rigeiiey and tlie gnardianslii]) 
of tlie young son of Leonidas, who did not live to 
reign. After a clemonstration tfiwards Mi-gara, 
where In- Iioiiod to cut r.lf tlie ail vaneed -guard 
of the allies, ^Mardonins jl^ocecded into the "I’liehan 
territory, where he eonstrueteil a vast fortified <-ainj) 
on the liajdv of the river Asojais. A ge-neral ad- 
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vaiice was now iiijwlft l>y tin* Pi'lopoiinoHians from 
tins isthmus to flloiisis, wllo^^ thc\y wen*, joined hy tli (3 
Athenian contiiij'cnt fmiii Salaniis. When they liail 
ascertained Avhcrc the I'ersians wen*., they set tluim- 
selves in array alonj' the highlands of Citliieroii. As 
they seemed indis])os(*d to come down into the plain, 

, Mardoiiius sent liis csivalry to fci*l their position, under 
the command of Miisistius. 

This Murat of the JN-ivian army was a hand- 
some giant, who rode, a wliitt} A'is[i‘an charger, wln.>se 
ai',cuutre]nents, ns well as tho.s(3 ol' liis rider, glit- 
tered with gold. So rodi* Charliis of Burgundy at 
(Iraiisoii or at j\roriit. Tn the pntSiMit day such cos- 
tuim*. is w-arcely t(j 1m*, mm further wt*st than Iiulia, 
a^d some tall Bajah, full dri*ssed for the (lovernur- 
Ocnerars durbar, would give a gornl id(5a of how ,Ma- 
sistius looked at the head of his euirassie.rs. 'riiesc 
galloped u|> to the Oivek inraiitry in troops, hurling 
tlieir javelins, and calling them “ women ” because they 
did not cojiie on. The Megiuians wmx*, in the most 
exposed place. Being hanl ])resseil, they sent to 
Paiisanias for succour. Win*!! ho called for volunteers, 
the x\tlieiiians promptly i>iren*d, and tliree hundred 
l)ick»*d men, supported hy arehei-s, inoY»*d ii]). 'I'hc 
charges continued with«)iit ces.sation, l^Iasisliiis leading 
with the utmost gallantry, and presenting a conspicu- 
ous mark to the hewmeii. At last au arn)W pierced 
the side of liis chaiger. He ivared back from the 
agony of the wound, and thr»‘W his ruh'r, who now 
lay at thii hutit ji*' his enemies, stunned hy his 
Fail, and, like tin* knights* of the middle ages, help- 
less from till*, weiglit of his pai'««ply. ITis v<*st 
of Tyrian crimsou was iiierced witli s])ear-poiiits, hut 
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atill lio livofl, for iiorlop it ho wore ^ shirt of golden 
mail. At lost a hand more dexitn-ous than tlio rest 
piei'ned his brain tlirough one of the (},yc-holcs of his 
visor, for he was too proud to ask for quarter. Amongst 
his own followers, as they charged and wheeled about, 
no one knew tluit he was dead, and they might even 
have ridden over the body of their nneoiiscious (!om-« 
mander, as the Priissian cjivalry did over rilnelier when 
he lay under his dead horse at Ligny. Ihit when they 
retired ho was immediately misaiMl, for then*- avjis no 
one to give the wonl of command. All that they could 
now do for him was to m:(»ver his lK)dy, and with this 
object tJie sqnadnms united and made a combined rmset. 
To meet this, the Athenians called \ip otluT (liisek 
troops to their assistance. Whilci they wero comiig, 
a fierce struggle took ]dace for the body, which the. 
Athenians were obliged to huive till their reinfore-e.ruoiits 
joined them. Hut as it could not be easily rcmovod 
by cavalry, it ultimately remained in possession of 
the Greeks. !Many Persian knights shared the fiite ot 
their commander, so that the rest of the troopers were 
obliged to ride back to Alardonius with the news of 
their misfortune. The death of ]\Taaist-ius was con- 
side.red such a blow that it was bewailefl by the whole 
army, corps sifter corps taking up the dole of their 
Adonis, till it resounded through all Ikeotia, anil horses 
and men were ordered to be shorn ajid shaven as a 
sign of j)ublic mourning ; for ]Vra.*«istiua, next to Manlo- 
nius, "was considi*rod the greatest man in the army. To 
till? Greeks his lall was a matter of equal rejoicing, and 
the handsome corj^se was*'carricd along the lines to 
raise the spirits of the soldiem. Their fear of cavalry 
was now wearing oif, and a general forward niovomcnt 
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■was niiwlo towanls the plain of Plafci a, where water 
was •more almiidaiit. They look up a new posi- 
tion near the ( Jargaphian Fountsiin (the inoJeni Ver- 
gantiani). nci-e a hot debate arose hetwcMjn the 
Tegeaiis and Athenians, e^ieh demanding the lioiiour 
of occupying tlui left wing (the iSpiutnis always claimed 
.the right), which Avas decidetl, chiefly on mytlndj»gifal 
giTUinds, in favour of the Athenians. The army was 
thus marshalled : on the right wem five thousand 
h(*avy-armed Spjtrtans, Avith thirty-five thousand light - 
armed Helots, anfl of otlnw Ijaconians five thousand \ 
then the Teg<i4ins, tlien the other Greek contingents, till 
on the extreme left six hundred Plaheans stoml by tin; 
sale of eight tluuisand Athenians under Aristides. The 
dc|ision of Greek battles mainly rested on the heavy- 
armed infantry, kkich man of tlH?se Avas genemlly at- 
tended by his militiuy servant, and lookeil upon himself 
us an ofiicc'r and a gentlenuiu. 'Fhe Athenian contin- 
gent probably repn^senhid all Avho Avere not engaged on 
board the licet. The remnant of the Thespians — Avhose 
city as Avell as Plataea had l)een sackial — eighteen hun- 
dred in number, Avere also there, but now to*) much 
iinpovcrishetl to serve tis heavy-aiuicd. The sum totiil 
of the anny aa'us one hiindivd and ten thousand men, 
being le,sa than one to three to the army of the king. 

Mjivdoiiius-honoiinMl the Spartans by eonfmnting 
tliem Avith liis best troops, the Persians ; lie posted 
his Medes, Ikictriaiis, Indians, and Saem opposite the 
other Ona*ks, and threatened the Aiheiiians Avith his 
Greek ami Maeedoniaii allies. PcBijlcs his three hun- 
dred thousand, he had a iiuiuher of small contingents, 
smdi its niiirines from the Heel, iiiul jx i liaps lilty thou- 
saml Greek uuxiliiirics. It was not the custom for 
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any anny to <'nga^'(> until tlio omens liad hceii pru- 
noiiueod fiivunraMe ; and tht‘ sootliKayors on l)otli , aides 
constantly reporU'd tliai they w(*re lavt»iiTal)le for de- 
fence, hut not for attack. After tlie two armies liad 
tlius watched each other for eight days, JMnrdonius wiis 
advised to occupy thti of ( Mtlweroii, as the, firocks 

w'ere constantly being nunloii'ed from that jjnartcu', ami 
acjcoivliiigly deaputelied cavalry to a pass leading to 
l*lat:ea, ciilled “Tliree. Heads” hv the ]ln*f«tians, and 
“Oakheads” by the Atheuiniis (the (^^o(^k woiils 
sounding nineh the siinie). This fomy i-esultcMl in 
destroying a military train of live hiiinlred siimpter 
animals, which was making its way to t he (lrei‘k army. 
The two next days wert* passed in denioiistratioiis of 
cavalry np to the Asopiis, which ran h(?twi.*eii ^he 
armies, the 'riichan liorsc sliowing great alacrity in 
annoying their Ilellenie, l»n‘thren, hut leaving the serious 
tlghtiiig to the Persijuis. On tlie eleventh day ^lar- 
dunius. tireil of iiiaiition, held a coumul of war, the 
iH'sult of which was that he oiuleriMl an attack on the 
next day, in spite of the still nnfavonrahle auspices. 

In tin; df?ad of night, iis the arinh^s Jay in position, 
the Athenian seutiii%s were acctistwl hy a military horse- 
iiian who aske«l Vo speak to their eonimamlers. When 
they came to the front, he loM tluun that tlie omens 
had till now rj-slmiiied ^Maiilouius, hut that yesterday 
he had *‘bid ilie oitu-iis farewidl,” and iiileiuled to 
liglit on tlie nioTTow. lie addiMl. that he hoped iJiat 
his ])i’eseiit service, would not he forgotten j he was (d* 
OwMik origin, and a secret frituid of the. Greeks: 
hi.^ name was Ahjxand^, the son of Amyiitas cd' 
Macedonia. As soon as the nicssagehad been reported 
to J*ausaiiias, lie, with a scarcely fcJpartan spirit. 
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wishwl the AtlH'iiijin.s to places with him, 

as, IVuiu their (^purieoccj ut Marathuii, they knew 
the I.^emian manner oi’ lighting hetter. ^bul this imni- 
auivre, «laiig(!rons as it wjis to attempt in tin' fauj* of 
the enemy, woiihl liavtj been exiMjutcd, had not ]Mar- 
donius iliscuverod it, and made a eorrt?s])unding dispo- 
sition of his owjL army, lie then smit a Imrald to 
reproaeh tlie S])nrtans, and e.hailonge ilnmi to light man 
lor man, with or witliout llnj rest of the comluitants, as 
thc!\' pleased. As no answer was givi*n, liis cavalry 
were launched vn nntssr. against the (Iri‘i‘k army. The 
niomitod arcdiers caused llimii gmit annoyance, and dc^- 
etroyed the (hirga}ihian well, from which their water 
supply was drawn. The sup[dies from the. rear liaving 
becyi cut oir, the (Ircitk.s tlclermined on a westward 
movement towards the city of .Plata'a. where they would 
be within rea<*.h of water. Half the. army wtUT* to 
carry (mt this movement in the night, Avhile the other 
half were to fall back on (Mtlneron, to protect tln.dr 
line of communication with their hase behind tiie 
isthmus, 'i'he iii-st tlivisioii had sulfen;d so much dur- 
ing the day. that in their. joy at the ivspite theyrutin?d 
loo far, ami never halted till tliey reaeluHl the pre- 
cincts of a b’liiple i»f diino, close to Platma itself. 
Pausanias himself was Iblboving, hut he was kep! 
hack hy tlii5.. iiisnhordinaliofi of a sturdy colojiel 
named Amompluiretus, who objected to any strategic 
movements 'whieh looked like running away. At 
h;ngth ho was left It) follow or not, as lie ]deasetl. 
wliile the rtjst of the Spartans tlcliletl along the safe 
and hilly ground, the Athenians striking aertiss the 
eN])oseil ]>lain. ManUmius Imtl now <ome reason to 
despise his enemy, and he urilcivil all his cavalry to 
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chaise, and the infantr}' to advance at quick march, 
crossing tlie Asoi)us. llie AtheiiSina Avere hjddon 
from him hy a series of knolls, hut he iirosscd hard 
on the steps of the Lacedaiinonians and Tegoans. 
Fortune sometimes 'fuA^ours the timid as Avell as the 
brave. Seeing Mardoniiis apparently pursuing the 
enemy, the rest of liis anny at once, hi-oke their rank^ 
and folloAved in disorder, e^ich man eager to be in at 
the death of the quarry Avhicli his commander was 
hunting doAvn. Pausanias had already stmt a mountetl 
orderly to the Athtmiiiiis tf> beg that they Avould come 
to his assistance, or at least send theii' ai'chei's, as lie 
AA’as soivly vexed hy the caAmlry. They couhl not 
ctimply, as they Avjuitcd all their strength to repulse 
a general jittack Avhich Avtis just then being inade|On 
them by the king’s (h'eeks. Pausanias lialted his 
line; hut still the satuifiires Avert* uii propitious. From 
behind the I’ersian 1)iA*astwork of shields came a rain 
of arroAvs, and the biAjastwork itstdf sticmtjd imprug- 
nable. The l.Acedamininans and Tegcaiis wtue falling 
fast. At last Pausanias es])ied at no great distance the 
temple of Juno, and of!en.*d up a piayer to the god- 
dess. The omens at once cliaiiged, as by magic. The 
Tegeans ilashed at the e.neniy’s fence of shiehls. Tins 
Spartans folloAA’^ed, and the liattlc Avas won. The P(?r- 
sians fought like bull-dogs, singly or in knots, though 
tlieir long dress, says tin*, clironiclcr, Avas terribly 
in the. Av.'iy. They Avrenched away or snapt asunder 
the long (Jn*ek lances, and inadi! jilay Avith tlndr 
hangei’s. Manlonius, (loiispiciious on a. white lioi’se, 
like. Mey at Waterloo, Avaft the “ bravest of the brave.” 
But at last a cry rose that ^fardonius Avaa down, and 
at that cry the Persians AA^aveied, and lied in Avild 
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diAordcr to tlio ^at stockado Avhich hii<l bocn bnilt 
ti) p|;otect tlmir ^amp. But Artaba/u», who luul now 
oomo up, bad kept Ids forty thousand men in hand 
wlicn ho saw tlio scrdnihle of the attack ; iind Avlien 
lie saw the repulse, he made no attempt to save the 
day, hut faced about and at once began an oiderly 
retnsit on the Hellespont. Sonic of tlie Chwiks wlio 
had joined the Persian king fought des]Mn'ately in 
their misemble cause. Thine hundred noble Tliebans 
art^ said to have fallen in the front of the battle. 
This may have been the Sacred Band ” 'which fought 
under Epaininondas in later history, and wliicli con- 
sisted of friends sworn to live and die together. These 
Thebans fought indeed “with halters round their 
ncjks : ” hir after the victory, Pausaiiias insisted on 
the surrender of the chiefs of the laic movement, 
and executed them all. AVlien tlie Greeks who had 
ma<le the mistake of retreating too far turned back 
in disonler to get their shan; of the glory, poetical 
jnati(!c. overtook them in the sliape of a chaige of 
the Persian and Thdian cavalry, which stung them 
with the energy of a doomed swarm of wasps. 1'liey 
lost six Inindred men, and were scattered to the heights 
of (;itlia?roii. All was not yet over. A new battle 
began at tlie Pei>{ian cam]), which vigorously i-epellcd 
the onslauglitw of the Spartans and their allies. It 
was not till the Athenians came iqi (who uiidci-stood 
“ wall-lighting,” says Ucrodotus) that the day could be 
spoken of ivs linally dwdded. They managed to luvak 
or upset the “abattLs,” and the 'fegc^ans again led 
the forlorn hope through it* or over it. Then began 
the slaughter. Only thive thnusaud wei-e left alive 
of the whole l^emian army. This seems incredible, 
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espocAally in connoctioii with the small iiiinihor of the 
allies who fell in the action, as "ivSn by lleroclotns, 
Hut the vanquished wen^ possibly impounded in tlicii* 
fortified camp, like the wretclied ]\Iniiii‘]iikcs wdiom 
'Mehemet Ali destroyed in the court of a fortress. 

The plunder was iinmenso. The tent of Mardonins, 
witli all the royal ])late wdiich the kin^r had left him^ 
his manner of hron/x*, g(dd and silver in all shaja's, 
splendidly inlaid arms, vestmonls, horses, cfamels, heau- 
tifiil women, heeame tin*, dangerous ])ri/e of |lie needy 
IVlopoiincsians, wdio, to avert Nemesis, ollered a tithe 
of all to the go<ls. rausiiiiias buried with due hoii- 
oum the body of tln‘, brave Alardoniiis, thougb lie was 
strongly urged by nii /Kgiiii'tan of high mnk to nuneni- 
her ho^v that of Leonidas liad been treated by Xer:^es. 
“ NVould you have mo humble, my couutiy in the dust, 
now that I have just raised her?” was llie. S]»artan*s 
answer. And he hid the jmipoHfr he tliankfiil that he 
answcjreil him only in words. • 

It seems to have been tin.* invidious custom in 
all (Jreek battles to assign to ojie or two men the 
prize of valour, and our author always gives their 
names. The bravest of all was adjiulgi'd b» b(^ tll(^ 
Spartan Aristodemus, sole siirviv«>r of tlie, glorious 
three huiidi'ed of 'I'hennopyhn. Jfe eouhl not hear 
his life, and now lost it piir])nsnly ; therefore he was 
rtdusisl the usual lioiioui*s. Sophams was prochiinuMl 
the, bravest of the Athenians : he. was in fac.t so 
brave that (perhaps adopting an idea from liis ex])e- 
rieiice afloat) he Avore an anclior and cliain, by wlnVli 
lir^ moored liiniself to Ifis post in action.'^ It is 

" So the wniiinioil at the* liattlc uf ('luiitiirr, in Ircliiiid, riru 
siiiil to hiiYO gul thciiiselves Limi to stakes. 
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\\ pity to loRP our faith in so quaint an oxpi‘<liciit ; 
hut ^lore was aiAthar veision of the story, says our 
honest elironidei-, that lie lioi-e an anelior as the ilevieo 
on liis shiehl. TIic prmlont -iit'ilmus reaeluMi IJyzan- 
tium safely, though he wtus I'ouj'hly haiullcMl on the road 
by the Thracians and iMacetlonians, the latter of wliorn 
had been from tlie fli'st hivourahle to the (Ireeks. 

This “crown in*; mercy’* of I’latsea, Jis (’romwell 
would have ealhsl it, was supplemented by a brilliant 
action which took place on the same day at ]\Iyi;ale, on 
the coast of Ionia. 

When the season for luivi.tpitiou luul come, the Greek 
ileet under Leoty chides, whi» h had remained at Delos, 
pushed across lo 8am<is, but the prey tliey laid ex- 
pectefl to find there had down. The Persian deet had 
pla?e,<l itsw'ir under the prohiction of a land force of 
sixty thoiisaml men under Tigranes, apiuiinted by 
Xerxi^s governor of Ionia, and was drawn up on shoie 
at^^lycaU', protected by a laiiipai't and iitalisiule. The 
Greeks came ]irovided with gangway hoards, and all 
other ap))]iaiu:es for naval action. Ihit the J’ersians 
were morally sea-siek, thcn*forc Leotychides diseiii- 
harked his t roops at his leisure. A mysterious rumour 
of a great vietory iu ikeotia, ascribed to sonic divine 
messenger, hut possibly hmiight. as a lelegnnii by tiie- 
signals, put tin* (Jrceks in heart. It was afternoon, 
and tBi* held of I’hitieahad been Ibuglitintlie luoniing. 
The Atbenians wt ie. already engaged, when the Laceda*- 
monians came up, having to make a ciifiiit by a nigged 
way iiitei’sectftd with ravines. As at Vlata'a, the Per- 
sians fought wiill as long us Ihidr ninqvivt- of hueklem 
stood upright: «*ven when it gave way. they broke up 
into elnstm-s, which foiiglit like wihl boai-s at hay. 
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Tho onset of the Atlieiiians was the more furious tlmt 
they feared to have their lauvtdR snujehed from them 
hy their friends. They drove the Persians int<i tlieir 
eaiiip, and, more fortuniile than tlicjir Invthieu at 
Plataja, entered it pell - mell with tlie flying enemy, 
'file harhariaii .auxiliaries fleil wlioii; they could, hut 
the Pemiaiis themselves still lield out despemtely, 
until the Lace ‘daemon ians came np and com]>]etiMl tlid 
defeat. Tigraues aiul ^lardontcs died as became Per- 
sian oHuhu’S, fighting gallantly to the last. The. Mile- 
sians in the Pemian service, who had been posted to 
gmoiil tho passes of the mountain, tuiin'd on the 
fugitives and cut them up ; for revolt bec.aine general 
among the Ionian (IriH'ks as soon as the battle, was 
over, and Samos, Chios, 1-csbos, ami other islands, 
joined the confederacy for iv.prisals against Persil. 

Tlie Creek fleet now sailed tt» the Hi!ll(‘spont, where 
they found tlie liridgo of boats deslri»yfjd. Then 
Ltjotychidcs wemt home with his Spartan.s, hut tho 
Athenians stayeil ami b(?sicgeil S(!stos, wliicJi held out 
till the autumn, when it was hakoii by famine. Tliero 
had been a serious debate whether it would not bo 
better to remove tlie luiiian colonists idtogellier, ami 
settle them in Greece, than leave tb(‘in to the future 
tmider mercies of Peraia. Piut the (pn-stioii wiis settled 
by the Athenuins taking their Asiatic colonii's into 
close league ami alliaucc. * 

In thos(^ two memorable yimrs, whicdi end tho 
ii.arrativc of Iferodotus, Europe had established its 
preponderance over Asia for ever. Tlie last tableau 
of his great t^pic drami is almost lost in its blaze 
of glory, and it is time that the curtain slionld 
full. It is true that lleiixlotus h.'inlly recognises 
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this, iuul IrioR Hinnsu his muh'rs for some tinio 
Ioiigi*.r with the not very eilityiiig court-scandal of 
yiisa. XerXes had infinite trouble with the ladies 
of his court. The iierco and jealous sultsina Aincs- 
tris, who treated her rival Avitli such licnidisli cruelty, 
may ho the Vsishti of the Book of Esthijr, as Ahas- 
MieiMis is sup]iosed to hi*, the Scriptural fonii of her 
hiLshaniVs name. N'einesis was fully satisfied when 
Xerxes himself fell a victim to a palace intrigue ; 
hut this is not mentioned hy lleTOdritiis, nor that 
a statue of that dretid Power was pLiccd on the spot 
where h(^ had been a spectator of the destruction of 
his fleet. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


OONOLUDING RJSMAKKS. 

It has thus ])cen alkMiiptoil to pvo, in a sncninct 
form, the geiUMul driffc and eharsicter of the great 
work of Herodotus. In the origimil, his liquid and 
p(dlucid Ionian dialect constitutes one of the greatest 
charms of his style. Li simple perspicuity he fon-^s 
a i*eniarkahlo contrast to the pjr.se and gnarled Thucyd- 
ides, who pi'opouuils so many puz%h\s to the classienl 
scholar. But no ancient authui* is so profitahlc to 
read in a good translation. A good tianslation iS 
like a gooil photograph, giving distinctive trails, and 
light and shade, hut no life or colour. Our attempt 
is a coloured .sketch on a small scale, and not a phoin- 
graph, of a gieat hook. 

Herodotus may he considoved, ac-cording to the staii 
darl of his time, as a decide<lly veracious historian. 
And his veracity is of the kind that wears w(;]l. (t is 
impossible to refuse to credit him with general impar- 
tiality; and if he erred at all, the iiio«lerii reader will 
reailily pardon his excessive sympathy with the Athe- 
nians. Yet he does full jqstiee to the gallantry, gener- 
osity, and other liigh qualities of the Persians. Hu 
was born, we must remember, a Pemian suhjeet , — for 
Halicarnassus did not recover its independence until 
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hcliad grown to manhoorl — and ho could s])C!ik 
Iruitt cxpurieu^ of tlio masters of louia, tliut ilioir rule 
WfW, ori'trt^vkole, just and equal. Hia own town, 
indeed, liad met with exceptional kindness from her 
lioge Ion Is. Hence ho has none of the usual Gmek 
contempt of and antipathy to “barbarians,” or peo- 
•plo si»eaking an unknown tongue, which is a 
ftir.Hi rejjson for dislike with the vulgar of all nations. 
His great merit is tliat of Iloincr and Shakespeai’c, a 
broad eatholie.ity of seiitiineiit in ohsi^rving and esti 
mating character. He luis the stimigest sympathy with 
heroism whenever diaplaye«l, an exipiisite feeling for 
humorous situations, and, as naturally (mnnected with 
humour, intense pathos when the subject admits of it. 
m has the head of a sage, the hi^art of a motlier, and 
the «im))le apiu'ehensiou of a child. And if his style is 
redundant with a sort of Hiklical reiteration, it is always 
clear siiid luminous. Thei'e can never he any mistake 
aTjoiit his meaning, as long as no corriiptiou has empt 
into his te.xt, which, when it liap])eiLs, is the fault of 
his transcrihftrs, and not his ouii. His etliieal jxirtmits 
are above all invaiiiahlc, and, how(‘ver fabulous the cir- 
eiimstances wilii which they an; connected, must have 
been true to tlu^ life, from tlu*iv cvulcnily undesigucvl 
consistency, 'fhe. iKJiiignaiit and vain ( -rdL'sns, the am- 
hiticjiis (’yrus, Ukj truculent ( ainhyses, the chivalrous 
yet calculating Darius, the wild (.’leomeiies. tlic wise 
and Avary 'riieiuistoe.les, the fraiitie Xerxes — the very 
type of the infatuation by which the divine veiigoanco 
wrought — these, and a host4)f other portraits of living 
moil, can only be conqiaiiHl fn their vi i isimilitude with 
the immortal creations of Sliukes[)eare. 

iJfot a few pleasant anecdotes — ^mythical, ctliical, 
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social, and historical— as w'ull iia iiciiriy all the minor 
atHuents ol' the inuui stmini of naiTatii'o, have ln'cii 
pass(;tl over or barely ^lanced at, for wah! jf Hi)ac( 3 . 
iS«)ino indclicataes have been Hol'ti‘ne<l in stories too 
good to omit, but tliis pmccss leaves their spirit un- 
ehangc'd. For our author is always antique and 
always natural. When he errs against Telineuient, • 
it is in a soit of uifantine naughtiness — not with 
the perverse intention of a modern writer. Indeed, 
his high niorjil principle cannot fail to strike (‘ven 
a (Wireless riiader. llis blood jdaiuly boils at in- 
justice or cruelty ; and what(‘ver superstition ho may 
have iiiherihid with his ndigious cnunl, he has an in- 
tense iaith in an overriding Frovidence, which, spite 
of some anomalies which puz/hj him, as they have do|e 
the wisest in all ngijs, does on tin* whol(3 ordein^liul 
tlm righteous shall be recompensed in the earth—- 
much more the wicked and the sinner.” 
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